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(and, we have found, this is true of smart Parisian women, too) have entrusted their fair complexions to the 
purity of this famous British toilet soap. The lingering lavender fragrance of this fine soap 
Lady Nancy has also found in the other Yardley products. England’s best, obtainable anywhere in America. 
“The Luxury Soap of the World,’ box of three cakes $1, or 35c the cake; Lavender Perfume, $1; Face 
Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, 50c; Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1; 
Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square North, 
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HE Lady of the Enormous Pearls was 

one of those persons who force them- 
selves into the center of any group which 
they venture to grace with their presence. 
She was absolutely sure of herself—and of 
her charms. And of course of her bank- 
With a winning smile she told 
us that she had a winter home in the south of France; a 
summer palace of eighty-two rooms and thirty-three baths— 


account. 


which she delicately alluded to as a shack—at Newport; 
another little thing in the Adirondacks, “‘just for autumn 
outings,’”’ known as the Lodge; and a villa in Italy where 
she went whenever the mood was on her. Also there was a 
golden patio awaiting her at Palm Beach, and of course there 
was always the town house on Fifth Avenue—a big, sprawling 
jewel with a garden behind it. 

“T never know where I’m going to be!” she exclaimed, 
when a few of us asked her in which little habitat she in- 
“T just like to 
be foot-loose and fancy-free, if you know what I mean,” 
she added with a titter, and something that was meant to be 
first cousin to a sigh. 

We wondered, as Thoreau had probably done long ago, 


tended to spend the approaching season. 


how anyone could imagine being foot-loose and fancy-free 
with such a plethora of material things about one. We 
thought of that sensible little rhyme by that clever girl, 
Rebecca McCann, in ‘The Cheer- 

ful Cherub”: 


‘Possessions weigh me down in life— 
I never feel quite free. 

I wonder if I own my things, 
Or if my things own me.” 


Certainly it is wise to have pos- 
sessions; but to be possessed by 
them is the height of folly. I never 
hear of anyone leaving thousands 
of dollars’ worth of bonds in a taxi 
but I inwardly cry out, “ Well, that 
served the poor fool right.” If a 
person hasn't brains enough to re- 
member that he is carrying so 
precious a package, he deserves to 
lose it—as he generally does. 

The Lady of the Enormous Pearls 
went on talking of her overcrowded 
life. ‘I have too many friends. 
I meet them wherever I go.” 

Of course, what she meant to say 
was that she simply knew too many 
different 
from having too many friends. In 


people—quite a thing 
the iirst place, no one has ever had 
too many friends; but one must not 
get into the easy habit of labeling 


TOO MUCH 
ANID 
WwoO MANY “T wish sometimes,” the lady con- 





every acquaintance a friend. The latter is 
asacred word, not to be uttered lightly. Call- 
ing another at once by his first name does 
not automatically create intimacy of spirit. 


tinued, ‘‘that I could get away by myself, 
and have time to do some real thinking.” 

She really wished no such thing. Cluttering up her life as 
she had, with numerous homes and numerous people, none of 
which meant very much to her, she had so cluttered up her 
brain that she had forgotten how to think. There may 
have keen a subconscious wish in her heart—years ago— 
to get away by herself; but that time had long since sadly 
vanished. Now she was only another victim of the curious 
social mess of to-day which we have the temerity to call a 
part of civilization. 

If anyone had told her that she was restless because she had 
created so much nervous impedimenta, so many daily dis- 
tractions, she would have smiled wanly, perhaps comforted 
herself with the thought that she was misunderstood, and 
And she would not 
have called in one physician. She would have insisted upon 
a consultation of three expensive specialists, and then taken 
to her bed, no matter what their verdict, with an army of 
trained nurses hovering about her. For she had achieved 
the habit of numbers. Simplicity had vanished into a limbo 

that was lost in a haze of memory. 


taken refuge in a nervous breakdown. 


There must always be two dogs 
upon her leash, three maids about 
her boudoir, and eighty people in to 
dine. A dinner of four, with real 
talk, would seem flat and stupid to 
her. She longed incessantly for 
what she called red-rug-and-awning 
parties, with hundreds of motors 
and taxis purring to her door, and 
liveries so rampant that her halls 
resembled a living crazy-quilt. 
And it is too bad about the Lady 
of the Enormous Pearls. For once 
upon a time she was sweet and 
simple and amiable and calm. Now 
she is a bundle of nerves, looking 
for insults, suspicious of anyone who 
drinks her tea and partakes of her 
scones. She thinks that the maze 
she now finds herself in was not 
of her own making—it was thrust 
upon her by a cruel fate. She 
thinks America is crude, forgetting 
that she is a part of the America 
she secretly despises. Having 
everything, she has nothing. And, 
as I said, she was so nice—yes, 
so very nice—once upon a time. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
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Shervil Schell 
Southampton’s Glittering Sands 


The loveliest beach on Long Island, where the socially 





elect disport themselves when summer comes. Only 


the blue ocean lies between this spet and Spain. 
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beginning a Solenelial New [Novel of London L ite 
BY William J Locke: 


JOSHUA'S VISION 


Atter a Man has Acquired Riches and F. osition, what 
More does Fle Ne xed to be Happy ? 


OSHUA FENDICK wandered about his 

drawing-room looking absent-mindedly at 
the pictures that had been specially selected as 
pictures befitting a gentlemar’s drawing-room 
by the firm who had selected and supplied all 
the furniture and equipment of his new house 
at the spacious end of Eaton Terrace. They 
were all water-colors, each good of its kind, 
but, as a collection, of a depressing and lifeless 
harmony. Of their value or effect, however, 
Joshua Fendick was only vaguely conscious. 
They were the things he was supposed to have 
—mezzotints in the hall and up the staircase, 
oil paintings in his dining-room, and color 
prints in his library. Thus had the young 
expert of the Eminent Firm decreed; and 
Joshua had been in the habit of obeying De- 
crees from his youth up. 

He lit a cigarette, and almost immediately 
threw it into the fire. He was expecting guests 
to dinner, ladies....He was not sure 
whether the smell of tobacco smoke might not 
offend them when they entered the room. 
He had never before given a dinner-party on 
such a scale of magnificence, with a butler— 
his own butler—to attend to the service, and 
an expensive cook—his own cook—to serve 
up a meal of many courses, and with London 
people—some of them with titles—to sit at 
his table. Robina Dale had suggested—or was 
it again a Decree?—this housewarming. She 
was a masterful woman, a sculptor, a new and 
perplexing factor in Joshua’s life. He had been 
sitting to her for his head. He couldn’t 
reconcile the businesslike, masculine figure in 
the stained white overall, frowning and screw- 
ing up her eyes and doing magic with her 
fingers on clay, amid the gaunt surroundings 
of the studio, with the flashing, beautifully 
dressed woman of the world whom he had 
met on other occasions. Why she wanted to 
make a clay effigy of his head, he couldn’t 
determine. There were heaps of handsome 
young men about, like the fellows you saw as 
heroes in the cinema. Why worry about his 
middle-aged commonplace mug? Joshua was a 
man who had never crossed the frontier of the 
Land of Illusion. 





E WAS a stocky man, in the mid forties, 

just under medium height, with thickly 
growing dark red hair, short cropped to prevent 
unruliness, and a little scrubby red mustache. 
A horizontal crease across his forehead deep- 
ened according to the degree of anxiety from 
which he was suffering. He gave the im- 
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pression of a man physically strong and 
hardly trained. For a short and _ glorious 
period of his youth, he had been a professional 
footballer, a member of the famous Trent- 
hampton Wanderers. His little blue eyes were 
pathetically alert, like those of the footballer 
intent on a ball which he could not find. The 
two middle fingers of his left hand were missing. 

Joshua Fendick was not a self-made man. 
He had not achieved greatness. Whatever 
greatness there was about him had been thrust 
upon him by his father. 

Joshua, looking back on early memories, 
found them scantily irradiated with joy. 





For many years he seemed to have his do- 
mestic being in a cold kitchen, an adjoining 
washhouse, and a bleak back-yard. In one 
of the three there were always signs of 
household washing. In the kitchen he slept, 
and had measles and whooping-cough there, 
most uncomfortably. When old enough, he 
went to the County School and did what 
he was told to do and learned what he was 
set to learn, according to Decree. But who 
can take much interest in a Decree? On 
Sundays he accompanied his grim parents 
to their depressing tin tabernacle, to which, 
after dinner, he returned for Sunday-school. 


_ 


BL Matai 


“Joshua pondered for a moment. ‘I’m with these people, but not of them.’ ” 
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The only item in his school curriculum 
that interested him was the poor course of 
drawing. He won a prize for free-hand—a 
copy of some antique plaster plaque. He had 
no notion of what he was doing, or why he 
could do it, while his friends created abortions 
in pencil. His master saw he had considerable 
talent. His father thought him a fool for 
wasting his time over things which girls were 
supposed to do in elegant Academies for Young 
Ladies. The end came swiftly. As soon as the 
Education Authorities could liberate Joshua 
from compulsory attendance at the County 
School, he was thrust into the factory of 
Messrs. Swan & Company, and started on his 
career in the atmosphere of boots. 

Thenceforward, during his young life, it is 
only in terms of boots that Joshua can be 
comprehended and measured. 

He had been but a few months in the factory 
when he became aware of domestic upheaval. 
There came the move. Instead of living on 
the ground floor of a workman’s cottage— 
one of a dismal row—the upper floor of 
which was let to lodgers, the Fendick 
family occupied the whole of a superior 
residence, one of a line of villas, Rosemary 
Villas, with little gardens in front, and 
Nottingham lace curtains in the front 
parlor window, so draped as to disclose 
to the passerby a geranium in a flower-pot. 
For the first time in his life he found himself 
in a bedroom of his own. He became 
aware that his father, foreman for many 
years, had been promoted to the supervision 
of a department, and that the dignity of 
Swan’s compelled this entry into a genteel 
residence. 


ET life went on very much as before. 

During the few succeeding vears, 
Joshua developed a genius for Association 
Football. At nineteen he was offered a 
paid position in the Trenthampton team. 
In the world of Swan’s this was dazzling 
honor and glory. Whenever the Trent- 
hampton Wanderers played in Cup Ties, 
fifty thousand people flocked to see them 
from all parts of Great Britain. The team 
consisted of heroes. Their names were 
household words in a million homes. Eager 
eyes scanned the reports of their individual 
doings in the evening paper of Land’s End, 
Hackney, Birmingham, North Berwick 
. . . North Pole. 

The firm placed no obstacle in Joshua’s 
path, and John Fendick was so far under 
the influence of class tradition as to send 
him forth into the football field with a 
proud father’s blessing. His mother only 
hoped that no one would kick him hard 
and break his leg. At the only game at 
which she was present, she saw him dexter- 
ously pass a ball with his head. She grew 
white thinking that he should have been 
slain, as from the impact of a cannon-ball. 
She could not believe that he wasn’t hurt. 
Her protests were of no avail, for Joshua only 
laughed. 

From that time onward, he paid for his board 
and lodging at home, and kept the rest of his 
money. He bore his glory modestly, and 
though girls hung ripe for his plucking, like 
cherries on a tree, he was seldom tempted to 
put forth his hand. No one. said he, could 
mess about with girls, were it only to the 
extent of stuffing them. and incidentally him- 
self, with chocolates at picture-theatres, and 
keep fit. And to keep fit became his religion. 
Joshua was an earnest soul. 

His glory, however, lasted only a couple of 
seasons, for there came a day when-his father 








informed him that he had been offered a 
partnership in the Firm, with the position of 
Managing Director, and that it wasn’t fit for 
him to be a professional footballer in the 
winter and a boot-and-shoe operative in the 
summer. He must go into the Counting House 
and take up the administrative side of the 
business; also wash his hands and face, and 
wear a clean collar and tie and a hat and a de- 
cent suit of clothes every day—week-days and 
Sundays. He realized, with almost a shock, 
that for years past his father had abandoned 
the cloth cap of the operative for the hard 
felt hat of the manager. It was a hideous 
flat-roofed hat which toned in with the grim- 
ness of his shaven upper lip. 


OSHUA was torn in twain between the fear 
J of death and the hope of life. To resign 
the glory of the Reputed Best Center Forward 
of England was signing a death warrant; the 
entrance into the hierarchy of the bosses of 
Swan’s gleamed like the path to Elysian 





A TROUBADOUR'S PRAYER 
By ALFRED NOYES 


~ WEETHEART, our life’s a=wins, 
~ And youth's the time for matins. 
Where were the nests of Spring 

It birds were all for waiting? 
Old age may chide the kiss 

That found your moon =lit shoulder; 
But youth must seize its bliss, 


And age comes — when we're older. 


If love be a dream that dies, 

Let day be far from breakins! 
Cherish the faithful lies 

That seal our eyes from waking. 
If all our heaven depart 

With dreams that are but seeming, 
Then let us dream, sweetheart, 


Till death, and die in dreaming. 


Fields. . . . His brain was also smitten by the 
sudden conception of his dour, penurious, un- 
approachable father as a great man. 

“T’ve taken a house in Redesdale Road,” 
said John Fendick,“‘and we move in next week.”’ 

Redesdale Road! Those were houses stand- 
ing all alone in their own grounds; houses 
inhabited by folks who kept servants, trim 
maids in white cap and apron. Why, yes . 
he remembered one of the trim maids—Annie. 
He had done his best to respond to her amorous, 
though perfectly unreprehensible advances, but 
had failed lamentably. She was in the service 
of the Suttons—the Suttons who owned the 
great drapery establishment in the High Street. 
His brain whirled. 

Thus Joshua entered on the collar, tie and 
hat phase of his existence. The Decree went 
forth, and he obeyed unthinkingly. Needing 
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exercise and mild interest outside the offices 
of Swan & Company, he joined the Count, 
Territorial Artillery. He also became a sound 
middle-weight boxer. Beyond such conscious 
intellectual cultivation as was necessary for the 
business of boot-making, it never occurred to 
him that he had a mind. By no one was its 
possession suggested. His literary and esthetic 
interests found full satisfaction in the sporting 
news of evening papers, and printed matter 
relevant to the Higher Boot-Making in the 
Leather Trades Review. Fate decreed that a 
common snobbery for which no one was to 
blame should set up a social barrier between 
him and his late uncollared and cloth-capped 
associates. Shyness prevented him from mak- 
ing new friends. 

At three and twenty he married Arabella 
(otherwise called Bella) Sutton, one of the 
many daughters of Trenthampton’s most 
flourishing linen-draper, a pale, lymphatic girl 
with mouse-colored hair and a drooping manner, 
whom he had met first at a whist drive, and 

afterwards, by curious chance, on most 
occasions when he trod the trim pavement 
of the Redesdale Road. The force of charac- 
ter, which enabled her to secure as a husband 
the young ex-gladiator son of the Managing 
Director of Swan’s, was expended in the 
terrific effort. She was a flabby, foolish 
woman, who brought sickly and short-lived 
children into the world. Only one, the first- 
born, survived her death, which occurred 
when Joshua was thirty-three. 

The war came. Joshua, Battery Sergeant- 
Major, went into training with his brigade. 
He had often been urged to apply for a 
commission, but his obstinate shyness had 
kept him in the ranks. 

Less than a year afterwards he was sent 
home minus two fingers on his left hand, 
and a couple of toes on his left foot, and 
with odds and ends of shrapnel in his body. 


T WAS then that he had to settle down to 
his real job in the war, the making of 
boots for armies. It soon became less of a 
job than an obsessing slavery. The contracts 
of Swan & Company were world-wide. 
Millions of men must have boots. Each 
man of each million appeared to need a 
million pairs. New buildings covering 
acres were hurriedly erected and equipped 
with machinery for the making of boots. 
Millions of tons of hides were dumped into 
the factory, to say nothing of the millions 
of tons invoiced that never arrived. Joshua’s 
life grew to be a nightmare of boots. Of 
the same nightmare did his father, a man of 
seventy-four, soon die. 
Joshua, awakening for a short period from 
a boot-dream, found himself the undisputed 
head of Swan & Company, with the vast 
responsibilities of shoeing myriads of men. 
Once he had heard someone recite Kipling’s 
Boot poem of the Boer War, “. . . forty 
thousand million boots, boots—boots—boots— 
moving up and down again. - “She 
jingle got on his nerves. There they were in 
the factory, forty thousand million pairs of 
them, in staggering figures on the pages of 
documents of European Governments, papers, 
books, ledgers innumerable. The once quiet 
office became a swarming hive of accountancy, 
accounting for nothing but boots in every stage 
from contract to delivery; for the receipt and 
expenditure to a penny of hitherto unimagined 
sums of money. There were forty thousand 
million pairs of them to be seen through the 
works . . . Joshua, the old Centre Forward 
of the Trenthampton Wanderers, and_ the 
efficient Sergeant-Major, was an efficient maker 
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It’s utterly wrong,’ said Robina, 


of boots. He had passed his life in the making 
of boots. He knew everything there was to 
be known about the making of boots, from the 
quality of raw material to the finish of an eyelet 
hole. He thought in terms of boots. He 
dreamed of boots. Whenever, as an important 
contractor, he went to London, it was to discuss 
boots with War Office and other Committees. 
Boots, always boots. 

Wealth, with a capital “W,” had held no 
place in his philosophy. When he found him- 
self inevitably acquiring it, he grew frightened; 
then smothered his vague fears in the welter of 
the factory. It was only when the war came 
to an end and the Government rewarded him 
with a C. B. E. for services rendered as an 
honest manufacturer of boots, and he awoke 





“but there’s something in it. 


You've got a feeling. 


from the four years’ nightmare of intensive 
production, that he took intelligent stock of his 
fortune and found himself a wealthy man. 

A nervous breakdown brought him for the 
first time in his life—apart from war-wounds— 
into the doctors’ hands. It was a bad break- 
down. The doctors packed him off for a rest 
cure in an expensive nursing home. Thence 
he was shifted on to a steamer, accompanied 
by a nurse, on a pleasure cruise round the 
Mediterranean. Having the uncomfortable 
feeling that his fellow passengers might suspect 
a sound young man accompanied by a trained 
nurse of being wrong in his head, he made as 
few acquaintances as possible. In other ways 
the cruise did not vastly interest him. The 
nurse realized with dismay this wealthy manu- 


o4%4 


Why didn’t you tell me before? 


facturer’s singular lack of elementary educa- 
tion. Historical places like Genoa, Naples, 
Athens, had no reaction in his mind. Would 
he go on shore with the rest and see the Parthe- 
non? What was the Parthenon? An old 
temple? No, he would lie on his deck-chair in 
the sun. 

The sunshine, however, and the wonder of 
blue sea and sky—they had halcyon weather 
cured him. He returned to Trenthampton, to 
the stuffy villa in the Redesdale Road, to the 
factory. 

For nearly a year he fought his loathing for 
everything that had to do with boots. Then 
suddenly one day an imp danced in front of 
him and laughed and put to him the amazing 
question: What bond, (Continued on page 132) 
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LOUISEBOULANGER 


This beautiful gown of white satin was de= ay if f 
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signed by Louiseboulanger for the Comtesse 
Atalanta AMlercati, the bride of Michael 


Arlen. The enveloping over-dress is of sil- 
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COME AND DINE 
With 


Baron de A leyer ; 


Who Talks of Frecedence, 
Etiquette and Dress 





18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 
1) ARON DE MEYER has much pleasure in accept- 
ing Madame de Belcourt’s kind invitation to dinner 

on the 24th instant.” 

This answer, sent three weeks ahead, is a reply to a 
formal engraved card. 

During these three weeks, a dinner being scheduled for 
almost every evening, off nights are the ones most eagerly 
looked forward to. Some one has said, “somewhere,” 
and I heartily agree, that invitations to formal dinners 
are accepted merely to avoid refusing; not to accept, 
when disengaged, might be interpreted as rudeness. To 
be rude, however, without giving offense, implies the 
taking of a great deal of trouble. Unless, of course, one 
happens to be a wit, permitted to wire, “So sorry cannot 
come; ‘lie’ follows by letter.” 

The obvious conclusion of my attitude is that I show 
little interest in my friends’ company. To which I might 
reply that it is always a pleasure to meet my friends, 
but not at formal parties. To monopolize one’s host 
or hostess to any extent during such entertainments 
would hardly be etiquette and quite unfair to one’s 
fellow guests. I therefore reiterate my assertion that 
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I accept invitations to formal dinners merely to avoid refusing. 

Then why should such dinners be given at all? Merely 
because of social tradition, seldom because one’s hosts enjoy 
them. Formal entertaining was, in other days, a magnificent 
institution. In our more democratic times, however, for those 
not occupying official positions, it is merely a means of en- 
hancing their social prestige or a laudable attempt to fill an 
important mansion with decorative and representative in- 
dividuals. 

Formal entertaining means just what the term conveys, 
“formality.” It holds out little promise of amusement. The 
host’s amusement may consist in some social achievement. 
For the climber—in entertaining the Duchess. For the 
Duchess—in giving a 
dinner for the Queen! 

Others find happi- 
ness in planning and 
organizing entertain- 
ments; even though 
the actual materiali- 
zation of their schemes 
fails to amuse them. 
IT recently heard a 
well-known hostess 
say that really amus- 
ing parties were rarely 
profitable from a 
social point of view, 
for, as she added, “‘the 
ones that do amuse 
me, are generaliy those 
I do not boast of.” 

Foreign hostesses 
in Paris should re- 
member that the seat- 
ing of guests, accord- 
ing to “precedence” 
is, in France, not 
only a matter of ut- 
most importance but 
in almost every in- 
stance the solving of a 
delicate problem; that 
French royalty (to 
begin with, the highest 
in the land) takes 
precedence even over 
foreign princes. It 
would, therefore, be 
ill-advised, when 
giving a dinner .in 
honor of foreign 
royalty, to include a 
prince of the ‘‘ Maison 
de France” among 
one’s other guests. 
That dividing of the 
company into groups 
of tens and twelves, 
and seating them at 
different tables, is one 
means of avoiding 
complications, provided the party is sufliciently numerous. 
Each table, in this case, should be presided over by one of the 
guests one wishes to honor! That a hostess in seating her guests 
according to persona! preferences, rather than complying with 
the universally recognized social code, is apt to hurt her own 
prestige as a hostess more than she slights her ill-placed guests. 
That it is, of course, never good form for any guest to audibly 
question his place at table. 

A well-known French “grand seigneur” is known to have 
said that whatever seat he was assigned to by an ignorant and 
inexperienced hostess became, as a matter of course, the place 
of honor. 

In deplorable taste, by contrast. is the story told in Paris of 
a Spanish grandee who, on being requested by his foreign 
hostess to occupy the seat on her left, remarked, “My place, 
Madame, is at your right. Don’t embarrass my inferiors!” 
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That no hostess, new to Paris, who intends including local 
notabilities and people of recognized rank among her dinner 
guests, should attempt the vexed problem of their place at table 
without consulting an authority on the subject. In fact, the 
more official or important an acquired position the more the 
holder of it wishes it recognized by others. 

That blatant errors such as no foreigner can possibly know 
the reason for may, from the start, mar a hostess’s promising 
social career; for few people care to take ignorance into con- 
sideration concerning their seat at table! 

The wrong seat at table, though actually of but small impor- 
tance, leaves behind it an impression of discomfort connected 
with the party, which is reflected on receiving the erring hos- 
tess’s next invitation. 
The thought, “I didn’t 
enjoy myself last 
time,” is expressed in 
a message, ‘‘So sorry, 
engaged.” 

Particularly danger- 
ous for foreigners in 
Paris is their attempt 
to mix French people 
not acquainted with 
one another, especially 
those not belonging 
to the same set, and 
having carefully 
avoided each other all 
their lives! For in- 
stance, should the 
President of the 
French Republic have 
accepted your invita- 
tion, do not include 
French royalty in your 
list of guests, the re- 
sulting situation being 
likely to be more than 
embarrassing. As the 
FrenchPresident,how- 
ever, is never known 
to have dined out 
privately such a con- 
tretemps is not likely 
to occur. 

French Cabinet 
Ministers, . however, 
are much sought after 
in order to confer a 
political ‘cachet’ to 
one’s _ parties. As 
such mighty, even if 
only temporarily im- 
portant, personages 
expect to occupy the 
place of honor, it is 
unwise to ask more 
one of these 
official personages at 
a time. 

Cabinet ministers 
or officials with ambassadorial rank, as well as their consorts, are 
placed at table before any duke or duchess or before any other 
person of recognized position. So are foreigners, especially 
those of good standing in their own country, or those having 
reached respected middle age. Such courtesies, however, de- 
pend on one’s French hosts’ good manners. 

Madame de Belcourt’s residence is situated at Neuilly, 
just outside the gates of Paris. Passing through the por- 
tals one drives into an old-world courtyard. The ancient 
pavement is given a romantic appearance by weeds and 
ingrowing moss, carefully cultivated to harmonize with en- 
closing brick walls over which fringe-like clusters of honey- 
suckle and roses from the garden beyond droop in ravishing 
profusion. 

‘‘Summer time,” an hour in advance, gives dinner guests 
arriving during the month of June the surprise of lingering 
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daylight. The entrance hall of the house is of marble, with 
mural decorations and pale blue velvet hangings! It opens into 
the premier salon de réception, embellished by a profusion of 
flowered shrubs in large marble tubs, and vases filled with June 
flowers, roses, lilies, carnations. 

The blending of yellowish candlelight with the blueness of the 
fading day sheds a peculiar radiance over walls and furniture, with 
vistas through open windows of green lawns, fountains and dark 
cedar trees silhouetted against the darkening horizon. 

The house is justly famed for its unique setting and its location 
at the gates of Paris, a stone’s throw from the Bois de Boulogne. 
Built during the early part of the eighteenth century it was used 
during the Directoire period, and later, while Napoleon reigned, as 
residence for some of the Emperor’s family, and is known to have 
been the scene of much fastidious entertaining. 

Whenever I have the privilege of enjoying Madame de Bel- 
court’s hospitality, my mind’s eye often wonders if in yonder door- 
way across the room Napoleon might not have stood, or if among 
the incoming guests the lovely Josephine, in ravishing attire, might 
not be gliding in, as she certainly must have done in days gone by. 


HAPPEN to be the first guest to arrive, generally an embar- 

rassing position. In this case, however, I am delighted. It 
gives me an opportunity for a few words with my charming 
hostess. 

“How flattering to have been asked three weeks in advance!” 

“It was merely to find you disengaged,” she replies. ‘To give 
dinners for people one had not intended to ask is particularly dis- 
tasteful to me. Substitutes lend an air of dulness to any party. 
However large a dinner, a hostess should always take into considera- 
tion who knows whom, or rather who is known to be on bad terms 
with whom. I do not believe any party has any chance of success 
unless harmony prevails among the guests.” 

“Even at formal dinners?” 

“Especially at these! Formal dinners are sufficiently cheerless 
without aggravating them by feuds. One’s guests should be 
selected exclusively from among those belonging to the same set 
who are, so far, still on speaking terms.” 

The dinner table seats thirty-six comfortably; the company is 
well-selected and representative. Beside me sits one of the most 
brilliant women in Paris. She is known not only because of her wit, 
but also because of her unsurpassable elegance. 

To my right, by contrast, a widow, distinguished of appearance 
and dressed as only women dress who were smart once upon 
a time, but have since adopted antiquated notions, such as, 
“Women of my age are merely clothed. They have no one to 
dress for.” 

** And why not dress for me?” I might have been inclined to say, 
for even though her appearance belies it she may be younger in 
years than most of the smartly gowned women about us. 

By wearing black lace with jet and good diamonds in out-of-date 
settings, one may avoid being mistaken for what some irrelevant 
spirits have termed ‘‘dancing grandmothers,” but one certainly 
emphasizes one’s conspicuous dowdiness. 


HE soup is being served, accompanied by sherry, by footmen 

in white cotton gloves. (French fashion.) In really smart 
French houses cocktails are not customary, especially on formal 
occasions. Why not? Because neither the host nor his French 
servants know anything about them. Such matters are left to 
the younger generation—a generation frequenting bars, restau- 
rants and hotels pour étrangers. 

Really refined French gourmets, anyhow, claim that strong spirits 
are apt to destroy the flavor of their delicate cuisine, which may be 
true. 

The American cocktail is, therefore, not likely to find its way 
into really smart French houses until the growing generation pre- 
sides at its own dinner tables. 

About me, on the magnificently appointed table, I notice fine 
linen, lace, crystal, silver, and floral decorations. 

The women are beautiful in satin, velvet, and magnificent jewels. 
The atmosphere is fragrant with luxury. 

Both my neighbors being engaged in conversation, I propose 
taking notice of the women’s dresses, but am interrupted in my 
observations by the lady on my left. 

“Well, Baron de Meyer, have you nothing to say to me to-night? 
I expect to be amused.” 

“What about observing the women’s dresses?”’ I ask; “taking 
notice of what is worn?” 

“Tt wouldn’t amuse me at all. No elegant woman is ever in- 
terested in what other women might be wearing. We none of us 
care to know. We merely wonder what we might wear in order to 
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get away from what has been worn. To my mind everything 
reminiscent of the previous season lacks charm. Last year’s 
favorite color, even, displeases me the year after! Only what is 
new finds favor in my eyes. 

“Please remember that I never follow the Mode, but that I 
herald it. All I retain from last year’s outfit is my figure, just now 
rather slender; my face, though I know it needs reshaping; and 
my eyes because I recently discovered something that will add to 
their luster. 

“Yes, everything new attracts me! No fashion, copied and re- 
copied, has any chance of remaining attractive. Just as the most 
beautiful hat in the world can not possibly be becoming after it has 
been shown too frequently in department stores. In fact, no 
clothes which lack the spark which novelty conveys ever impress 
anyone as smart.” 

The man beside my talkative neighbor shows signs of feeling 
neglected. He claims her attention. She therefore turns from me, 
abruptly. Fora short while I am left to my observations. 


a conversation with the elderly lady in black lace 
and pearl collar (indicating her distant period of smart- 
ness) seated on the other side of me. Her social achievements 
include giving her neighbor at table a chance of being brilliant. 
Her social code recommends “‘talking to them on their own 
subject.” 

Having therefore exhausted the chapter of Rumania’s political 
troubles with the courteous diplomat beside her, she deliberately 
turns to me, graciously exclaiming, ‘‘ How delightful it must be, 
Baron de Meyer, to write about the Mode.” 

This she evidently believes to be the most suitable subject. 
“My daughter Grace reads all your articles in Harper’s Bazar. 
I wish I could find time for them myself. Alas! Social activities, 
committee meetings!” 

Pursuing my subject, “ Fashions!’’ she now exclaims. “TI hear 
it said the art of dressing, nowadays, ranks among the fine arts. 
Some people talk of Couture as they would of painting or sculpture. 
Of course, never having met any dressmakers socially I am unable 
to judge of such people’s cleverness. I have so far never thought 
of them as artists.” 

‘And why should not dress be an artist’s work? You can’t deny 
that a designer is an artist, and he should not be considered less 
valuable than those who achieve with paint and clay. Fundamen- 
tal substances, in both instances, are insignificant compared to 
the result achieved by taste and talent. Has it ever struck you 
that a pretty woman enhanced by correct attire may easily be con- 
sidered one of the world’s most wonderful works of art?—a master- 
piece which does not require the patine of years to be prized and 
admired.” 

‘May I be permitted to inquire if the ‘bustle’ is likely to come 
in again, Baron de Meyer?” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Reading about it in the papers. I should hate to think it isn’t 
true, for women, in my young days, looked chic merely because 
they wore them. I remember the most effective tournure I ever 
had was made at Worth’s. It was immense—a pink satin affair 
trimmed with lace. It had half hoops at the back all the way down 
tomy ankles. There were ribbons! The tighter one tied them the 
more the bustle bulged! All of it for three hundred francs. What 
wonderful days!” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Madame, but there is little chance of 
anything so preposterous coming in again.” 

“T thought Louiseboulanger—?” 

“Merely stiffened-out sashes, squares of silk cut on the bias—in 
some instances plaitings and puffs standing out from the hips. 
Some houses show models in mousseline de soie with bunched 
draperies in the back. None of them, however, shows any trace of 
the real bustle.” 

“How disappointing!” 

“The models which caused these rumors were merely gowns 
provided with draperies placed in the back, where, some fifty years 
ago, the French fournure had been enthroned. ”’ 

“Then why cali them ‘bustle gowns’ and have raised my hopes?” 

“To give novelty an alluring name. Remember, new fashions 
are scarce! They are mostly but renewed interpretations of old 
favorites; antiquated details of dress unearthed and rendered suit- 
able by up-to-date presentation. ” 

“T’m glad at least to hear skirts are being lengthened,” my 
neighbor pursues. “Those terrible abbreviations were a disgrace 
to womanhood. Aren’t short skirts absolutely passé?” 

“Possibly for evening, but certainly not for sport and shopping. 
And, even so, long skirts this season are merely make-believe. 
Though apparently long, they are, in reality, shorter than ever.” 





“‘What surprising assertions you do make, Baron de Meyer.” 

“The reason this sounds so strange to you is that unless wide 
skirts are constructed over tight and short foundations they 
somehow manage to look clumsy. The new fashionable skirt 
consists of a short foundation, pantalons for choice, enveloped 
in gathered overlapping panels, of taffeta, chiffon or any other 
texture, though not actually connected with and quite in- 
dependent of the narrow skirt beneath them! Result—the 
wide-looking skirt of 1928.” 

“In other words, therefore,’”’ my neighbor exclaims, ‘the 
detestable abbreviation continues, even though there are 
additions?” 

“Tam afraid so. Long in the back at present, skirts may next 
season be down to the ground in front. Though I hope never 
again long in both front and back.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because a solid-looking skirt, solid material to the ground, 
gives even a very young woman an unnecessarily old appearance. 
Long skirts are attractive only when transparent from the 
knees downward. 

“Lanvin’s 
robes de style, for 
instance, are in 
reality much 
shorter, at least 
in places, than 
many a conven- 
tional sports 
skirt. Cut quite 
high up to one 
side they droop 
low down on the 
other which, 
when dancing, 
produces a swing- 
ing motion of the 
hoops which at 
times discloses 
the limbs, unpro- 
tected by petti- 
coats, to above 
the knees!” 

‘‘How per- 
fectly disgraceful! 
I’ve never coun- 
tenanced my 
daughter Grace 
making an exhi- 
bition of herself.” 

“This, never- 
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theless, does not 
change the fact 
that such dis- 
tended skirts are 
masterpieces of workmanship, quite unequalled in the history 
of Fashions. Inventions due to Madame Lanvin’s skill. This 
season’s fashionable skirts require careful study before an 
attempt is made to wear them. Remember that any sign of 
turbulence or hurried motion might prove fatal!” 

“How is that possible?”’ 

“Because of modern women’s swift-moving heel, which is 
apt to get caught in the new trailing draperies.” 

“Quite a superfluous warning before short skirts had been 
invented.” 

““Women’s gait in those days was not of any consequence; as 
little, in fact, as misshapen limbs! Since, however, knee-length 
skirts have taught women to step out jauntily, a slower set of 
movements must be introduced to harmonize with the more 
graceful lines and trailing draperies of the new-looking evening 
gowns.” 

“Forget skirts for a while, Baron de Meyer, and talk to me 
on the subject of capes. My manners are shocking! Fancy 
my not having said a word to my interesting neighbor, for 
over half an hour! However, I must know if capes are still in 
favor.” 

“Yes and no. Some couturiers sponsor them, others don’t. 
Chanel hasn’t a single one in her last collection, while other 
equally important houses have. Opinions seem divided.” 

**And what is yours?” 

“Unless you are prepared to hear the truth, I would rather 
not give my views on the subject, for I dislike capes on 
principle! They destroy the line, and are impractical. They 
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are garments out of harmony with modern woman’s needs.” 


““What sweeping condemnation! Why so severe, Baron de 
Meyer?” 

“Because, if made of fur, a cape merely gives an impression 
of being warm while in reality it isn’t so at all. True, I know 
some women do not mind feeling cold, provided they feel smart, 
and that in summer they are quite satisfied to feel both warm and 
smart in summer furs or to shiver in chiffon, trimmed with 
winter fur in winter. Is there any woman left at the present 
time, I wonder, who feels really elegant wrapped in a cape?” 

“Well, there is myself,” my neighbor volunteers. “T love 
my ermine cape lined with black velvet.” 

“Then, pray explain to me how you manage to find the exact 
location for your hands to keep the cape in place, while holding 
in these same two hands both bag and vanity-case? I also want 
to know what happens to the woman compelled suddenly to 
let go of her cape for a hurried daub of the lipstick, or a glimpse 
into a three-inch-square mirror? How do their hands ever find 
the right place again? Do they irretrievably lose the smart and 
slimming angle 
they had dis- 
covered after an 
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hour’s posing 
before a cheval 
glass? The per- 
fect line, in fact? 
Personally, I feel 
as if even the 
most beautiful 
cape in the world 
destroyed most 
women’s chances, 
especially their 
modern slimness. 

“Capes call up 
visions of cash- 
mere shawls — 
devoid, it is 
true, of palm-leaf 
patterns, but re- 
viving the droop- 
ing shoulder-line, 
the gentility and 
its enveloping 
romantic quality. 
The cape does 
away with what 
must undoubt- 
edly be con- 
sidered the 
marvel of the 
age.”’ 

“And what 
may that be?” 
“The universally achieved slender, girlish silhouette. I 
feel like crying: ‘Be careful, women between forty and 
seventy. Avoid what might destroy your all-important 
line!’ ” 

“Then vou attach such importance to this line? You 
do not think it will disappear now that fuller skirts have 
come in?” 

“Most certainly not. Women have now perfected the 
technique of retaining slender lines, and, finding that 
it goes hand in hand with health, they are not likely to 
abandon it hastily. Besides, the fuller skirts are only one 
phase of women’s clothes at present. In the practical swim- 
ming suits of to-day, in the adorable skiing costumes, women 
must show their length of slender limbs for all the world 
to admire. And we do admire. Women’s grace has im- 
proved, has matured, one might say, one hundred per cent. 
since she discovered the hundreds of beautiful attitudes a 
slim body may fall into. She has learned the coquetry of 
the body, of the silhouette.” 

“You enchant me, Baron de Meyer. Who but you would 
have thought of that?” 

“But the whole world thinks of it, dear lady, it is a mass 
movement. Therefore let us consider the cape as a menace, or, 
at best, a momentary whim of the romantic, and not exaggerate 
its importance.” 

Our charming hostess was rising; the carefully planned 
dinner had come to an end: flawless service, exquisite 
food, and table manners, all had had their moment. 
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Drawn especially for Harper's Bazar by 


MARY MacKINNON 
A Liss f Tances W. Gillmore 


Philadelphia’s smart set unwillingly relinquished the attractive Miss Gillmore, 





when her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Quincy Adams Gillmore, abandoned Rit= 
tenhouse Square in favor of Park Avenue. Mr. and Mrs. Gillmore and 


Miss Gillmore are summering on New Jersey’s fashionable Rumson Road. 
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“Never had there been such a Lohengrin! 
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Never had they heard a finer Elsa!” 


A Whole Novel 1S Packed i this Miniature Tale 


HE audience was wildly enthusiastic. 
Never had there been such a Lohengrin! 
Never had they heard a finer Elsa! 

The house was packed. The parquet was a 
sea of well-groomed heads and_ tulle-veiled 
shoulders, without the least ripple of conversa- 
tion stirring; no whispered remarks in the 
boxes, absolute silence everywhere; and up 
in the gallery, ironically called the seventh 
heaven, there was a wave of applause every 
time the soprano came on the stage. 

Their enthusiasm for her may have been due 
partly to a sense of pride, for she was Spanish. 
Her real name was Lopez, although the bill- 
boards called her Madame Franchetti, because 
she had married the celebrated Italian tenor 
of that name. All the Spaniards adored her, 
and they looked with keen admiration at her 
rounded arms and throat and the superb curves 
of her body, which showed to advantage in the 
soft gown she was wearing as Countess of 
Brabante. And with her flashing black eyes and 
blonde hair, she was indeed the sweet and 
innocent maiden that Wagner had invented, 
timidly awaiting the coming of her unknown 
deliverer. 

As she told her dream to.the king and his 
court, with her eyes intent upon the heavens 
as if she saw a mysterious knight riding toward 
her on a cloud, the audience could no longer 
contain itself and a thunderous burst of ap- 
plause came like the boom of a cannon from all 
parts of the house. The modesty and grace 
with which she acknowledged this fired the 
audience all the more. How splendid she was! 
And of the loftiest principle! Why, every 
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month she sent a large sum to her aged father, 
giving him a very comfortable living. Lucky 
old man, all he had to do was stay home in 
Madrid and read about her triumphal career 
throughout the entire world. 

So sweet indeed was her voice that many a 
kid glove found its way up to the corner of a 
moist eye, and one old spectator in the gallery 
actually pulled his cape over his face and 
sobbed aloud. The people around him jeered. 
Buck up, old fellow, it’s not so bad as that! 

It was almost time for the swan scene; the 
herald had already called upon the nobles to 
defend Elsa, and the audience, knowing the 
story by heart, began to show signs of nervous 
expectancy. Franchetti was coming. Fran- 
chetti whom they worshiped! 

And out of the distance he came, the spot- 
light following him as he floated along in the 
little boat drawn by a swan; in one arm his 
shield, and in the other a long sword, and his 
coat-of-mail glistening like a great silver fish. 
He was holding his head high, as if consciously 
waiting to be acclaimed by yet another aristo- 
cratic audience of Europe. Then, stepping to 
shore with a caressing look at the swan that 
seemed the only object worthy of his gaze, he 
began his song, ‘“‘I give thee thanks, my trusty 
swan.” 

Suddenly something made the entire audience 
jump to its feet with one accord. Something 
shrill and savage, like an angry whistle and 
catcall from the gallery. Hissing at Franchetti! 
All eyes were fastened on the offender, and 
vigorous protests were voiced. The fool, put 


him out! And they shook their fists at the very 





man who a moment ago had been stifling a sob 
in his cape. Two officers came in and got him, 
and the interrupted song went on as though 
nothing had happened. 

Out in the lobby the prisoner began to 
remonstrate. ‘‘Do you know whoI am? I am 
the father of Conchita, the one you call Fran- 
chetti and clap like a bunch of fools. Loving 
daughter .. . happy father! I know your 
lying newspapers. She’s not my daughter .. . 
not any more! That scoundrel stole her from 
me, and now they send me alms . as if I’d 
touch their money! Id rather starve!” 

A little crowd of gossips had collected around 
him, and he went on. 

“The poor child never knew her mother; I 
brought her up inyself, and she is all I’ve got in 
this world. When she found she had a voice 
nothing would do but she must go on the stage, 
and I was fool enough to want to make her 
famous and so I sold everything I had and took 
her to Milan. God help me, how I suffered! 
Humiliations, insults from managers, yes, and 
I even went without food so that she might lack 
nothing. Then just as she was getting a start, 
along came that jackass of a Franchetti singing 
love songs to her over the footlights, and I had 
to let her marry him. From the very beginning 
he hated me and wanted to get rid of me. For 
arl’s sake they could not have me with them, 
and they sent me back to Spain. But if art 


makes you forget your parents, I would rather 
my Concha were home mending socks!” 

And they dragged him out, still talking, but 
what he said was lost in an echo of applause 
from the house. 
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PATOU 


The [ or ect Ensemble lor Deauville Wear 


Drawn in an easily recognized Deauville setting, this ensemble from 
Patou suggests the brilliant life of the French resort. It is in 
creamy white, the coat three-quarter length and the blouse trimmed 
with an insert of finely tucked chartreuse=colored crépe. atou 
sponsors the béret for sport, making this one of chartreuse felt. 
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Particularly good 
for cool European 
beaches is Chantal’s 





pajama of rough blue 





serge. It has a sailor 
jacket and long 


trousers of the serge. 
































The blouse is made 
of fine beige jersey 


. : / 
with a tiny all-over 








pattern in a darker 
beige. It is without 
sleeves. Two silk 


handkerchie!s trim it. 


™" CHANTAL 





PARIS FORECASTS FOR AUTUMN 
A lid- Season Collections [ lesitate between Summer 


Novelties and [ “all [ndlications 


15 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

HE mid-season collections of early summer 
still have the same difficulty in making up 
their minds as to what they really want to be. 
You know all about mid-season collections— 
how they are sometimes second thoughts on the 
regular February openings, sometimes groups 
of models especially prepared for the Paris 
‘season,’ and sometimes first indications of the 
coming winter mode. At the same moment 
when they are shown, Paris is full of buyers, 
some looking for. new late summer models to 
satisfy the demands of their private American 
clients, others entirely preoccupied with the 
early autumn, and even with the first winter 
clothes for America. The dressmakers try to 
provide for both these classes, and at the same 
time to show special consideration to their own 
Parisian and European clients, who are looking 
for additions to their wardrobes in preparation 





BY MARJORIE HOWARD 


for the festivities of the summer season in both 
Paris and London. They do this in various 
ways. Some mix a bit of everything; others 
cut their collection into two definite halves, late 
summer models for the social season, and models 
for early fall; others, again, announce their 
showings as plein été, or full summer collec- 
tions. Louiseboulanger and Worth did the 
first, this year; Lelong the second, and Patou 
the third. I visited them all, and here are my 
conclusions. 

The grand novelty of the February showings 
was the successful reintroduction of modes 
reminiscent of the ’Eighties. Ever since the 
war, certain couturiers have been trying to get 
us into bustles, with practically no success. 
They could not even get us to wear bows in 
the back of our print frocks, let alone anything 
taken more literally from that inane age. This 


February, they were very foxy about it. They 
called it ‘‘interest in the backs,” and some of 
the smartest women in Paris are at this moment 
wearing Patou’s versions of the bustle, done in 
cascades of drapery in chiffon or satin. Of 
course, Louiseboulanger made us accept her 
own interpretation of it long ago. She did it 
with the right proportion of reminiscence and 
originality, and the result accomplished that 
training of the eye which is necessary for the 
acceptance of any new fashion, no matter how 
extravagant it seems at first. 

In these mid-season collections, however, 
“interest in the back”’ has been much modified, 
even in those houses where it was most prom- 
inently developed. Patou’s mid-season clothes, 


for example, have the merest suggestion of 
bustle effect, much slighter than in those gowns 
(Continued on page 62) 


of his which are 
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Diaphanous Jackets tor Evening Wear 


Lanvin is one of the couturiers who wishes to continue 
the fashion of little wraps for indoor wear. Her latest 
are made of square-meshed filet net, spangled with large 
shiny spansles. The one sketchcd is of gold=colored net 
with gold spangles and is worn over a gown of black panne 
velvet with a full skirt, which is long at one point only. 
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POIRET 


Poiret Creates an “Etrange Fleur” 


A lovely hostess gown from Poiret would be ideal for a 





peach. The gown is simply cut with long side panels which 
reach below the ankle. The only decoration is the embroi- 
dered jeweled flower, whence it gets its name. The flower 
is in strass, with a blossom in red coral and black jet. 








home dinner. The material is crépe jersey in the palest \ 
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MOLYNEUX 


Molyneux has his own way of providing the little 


extra wrap. 


flowered chiffon over a frock of black satin, simply 
The chiffon has a black ground and rosy 
> as the jacket of a tail- 
For out-of=door dining it would be ideal. 


draped. 
flowers, and it is as simp 


ored suit. 


actually being worn at the present time. 
Even at Louiseboulanger’s, there are far 
fewer “pouf’’ gowns than panel gowns with 
swathed hip effect and peacock-tails. In the 
next issue, I shall show you her latest manner 
of handling fulness in the back with an almost 
flat effect. In a few houses, “interest in the 
back”’ has gone from evening dress to daytime 
models, and coats are shown with flaring godets 
in the back and perfectly flat fronts. 

If one extends the term “interest in the back ”’ 
to include skirts that are short in front and 
trail behind, one would have to put the majority 
of evening gowns into this category. The 
uneven hem-line has become a classic. It is 


His suggestion is a straight coat of 





varying length. 


here to stay at least next winter, if not longer, 
and its inequality is greater than ever. One 
thing I have noticed about it is that well-shaped 
legs are even more essential with this type of 
gown than with the short skirt, in spite of one’s 
first opinion to the contrary. Especially when 
the material is dark in color, a perambulating 
background is constantly furnished to the limbs, 
so that bad proportion is more obvious than ever. 
The way of the woman with heavy understand- 
ings is too hard for words, and it is mighty thin 
consolation to her to reflect upon the advantages 
of former generations. As a friend of mine 
said the other day, ‘‘Give me good legs, and 
you may have the prettiest face in the world.” 


Nolyneux says this black chiffon frock is 


body’s gown”. 


every body and still is smart. 
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It is true, because it is becoming to 


The black chiffon 


skirt, uneven of course, is cut in oval panels of 
At the shoulder there is a hand= 
some high-light to the black distinction of the gown. 


Talking of skirt lengths, only one designer 
has made them appreciably longer for daytime. 
This one is Chantal, who shows several after- 
noon coats, deeply banded with fur, and coming 
below the calf in the back, though they are 
shorter in front. Every one else keeps to the 
present established length, or shortness as you 
will, for daytime hours. 

As to the “two-legged”’ or culotte skirt, it 
is going the way of the bustle except for sports. 
Poiret, who exploited it almost exclusively in 
his February collection, seems to think he has 
done enough for the skirt-of-the-future, and 
leaves it for the skirt-of-the-present; while even 
Louiseboulanger, apparently just as firmly con- 








The evening frock of black tulle is 
in high favor at present. Lelong 
has a novel version of it combining 
the shininess of jet with the trans- 
parency of tulle in an interesting way. 


LELONG 


The long skirt of this gown is in 
cascades, longer in the back. The 
entire under frock is embroidered 
in close-set rows of jet tubes, the 
tulle over them. Its veiled glitter 





/ 


The bodice of the gown is very slim. is extremely effective and rich. 


vinced last February that it had “arrived,” 
shows very few examples of it at the present 
time. Madame Wormser, at Chéruit’s, re- 
mains faithful to the idea, especially for sports 
clothes, as you see in the Last-Minute pages. 
Chanel, also, continues to employ the idea, 
particularly in tweeds for sport. Chantal does 
some interesting things of the kind in cottons 
for beach wear, and so does Jane Regny. 
Chanel is showing two new summer models— 
one is of white linen, polka-dotted in gray 
and black, with a sleeveless frock and a 
jacket; the other, a cotton voile ensemble 
is white with a satiny cotton striped 
printed with large black and white flowers. 


There is nothing new to say about waist- 
lines, neck-lines or sleeves. Turn back to the 
April number and you have it all. You would 
not think there could be anything new to say 
about neck-handkerchiefs and scarfs, but you 
are wrong. There is a whole chapter about 
them, so much that I have asked Dynevor 
Rhys to draw two pages of them, which you will 
find a little further on. According to the cou- 
turiers, this might well be called the handker- 
chief season; they seem to wish that the entire 
feminine world had but one neck, so that they 
might put a mouchoir round it. 

The milliners have joined in the merry game. 
I told you about the Reboux scarfs in the May 


number, and on pages 68 and 69 Rhys shows 
you two new sets of hat and handkerchief from 
Agnés, both using plaid toile de soie. At 
Worth’s they don’t make hats, but they do 
sell you bags and mouchoir scarfs of spotted 
silk, red and blue, or black and white, or blue 
and beige, and they will add another mouchoir 
for you to put around your hat if you like. In 
the new Lanvin collection, the new scarf, made 
of sewn together stripes of crépe de Chine in 
several colors, is one of the most striking fea- 
tures. She uses these as the only trimming on 
perfectly plain black frocks. 

Lelong and Drecoll use their handkerchiefs 
in pairs round the (Continued on page 104) 
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a 
Alfred Cheney Johnston 


WMrs. Edwin Main Lost, Junior (: 


Both in New York and up at Newport, Rhode Island, where her mother, 
Mrs. William Goadby Loew. is one of the arbiters of fashion, Mrs. Post, 
the former Miss Barbara Loew, is hailed as a distinguished member 
of the more exclusive sets. In addition to being a granddaushter of 
George F. Baker, Senior, Mrs. Post is the sister of Mrs. Edward Living= 
ston Burrill, Junior, Miss Florence J. Loew and Miss Winifred Loew. 
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A Short Story by Kobert Flichens: 












































“Lady Amyas-Barton was indefatigable in her efforts to promote Mrs. James’s enjoyment.” 


THE GALES OF FPAKADISE 
St. Leter Regutires the right Pass —So you Cannot 
blame Society lor Following his Erecedent 


LD Eugene Lorrimor and his wife, who was 

of course a Panton of Philadelphia, died in 

the fulness of years and riches, having managed 
their lives with really consummate success. They 
both died where they had always intended to 
die when the inevitable moment came—in Paris. 
A final triumph. It would have been so easy for 
them to give up the ghost, say, on the Riviera, 
where they owned a magnificent villa, in the 
best part of Cannes. But no, they both brought 
it off in Paris and were duly buried there. 





ILLUSTRATION BY 


But this was only the last of a series of 
triumphs. It had been preceded by others too 
numerous to narrate at full length, but two or 
three may be touched on. 

When the Lorrimors married they intended 
to have two children, a beautiful boy and an 
extremely attractive girl. Within a year they 
managed a girl, who would no doubt very soon 
be exceptionally attractive. But then some- 
thing went slightly wrong and a second girl 
made her appearance. This unexpected fact 


AppDISON BURBANK 


threw them out in their calculations. However, 
they faced the situation bravely. It had now 
become inevitable to put up with a family of 
three. They resigned themselves to this with 
admirable fortitude and Mrs. Lorrimor, after 
a suitable pause, gave birth to a son. 

This son was perhaps not actually beautiful, 
but at any rate he was an undoubted boy, and 
might easily grow eventually into a very per- 
sonable man. So far so good. 

The Lorrimors, (Continued on page 114) 
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C TABLE SILVER 


As [ juilorca t of Paris, Designs iE 


DRAWN BY 


CHARLES MARTIN 











In the center of the page is a magnificent piece which 
may be used for a soup tureen, for which it was de- 
signed, for any sort of meat dish cooked “en cocotte, 

or merely for decoration in the center of the table, 
following the English idea of silver for decoration. 


| sar ageagaeeed is the most modern of silversmiths. Orig- 
inally a sculptor, as was Jean Dunand, he turned his atten- 
tion to metal-working at about the time of the first appearance 
of modernistic design in France. His silver, exhibited at the 
last great Paris exhibition, won him wide fame. His work 
embodies the leading principles of the moderns and its execution 
is of a perfection of workmanship and detail which compares 
favorably with the most beautifully made pieces of the past. 
His materials are always the best available. Great invention 
is shown in his designs, combining decorative value with use. 
For example, the egg-shaped vessel on the other page may be 
used for biscuits as well as for ornament, as the cover fits 





Around the centerpiece is grouped Puiforcat’s latest 
flat silver. The handles are grooved down the middle 
and have an oddly raised end. The bowls of the 
spoons are shallow and the tines of the forks are far 
apart. The balance in the hand is extremels agreeable. 


tightly. His combination of aventurine with silver is most 
fortunate, as this cloudy green stone, which resembles jade, 
blends beautifully with the dignified, polished surface. The 
tureen on this page stands on a mirror set in a ridged silver rim. 
Its handles and cover lifter on the top are in green aventurine, 
which appears to be a favorite stone of the artist’s. Puiforcat 
uses dark, exotic woods, jade, rose-crystal and other semi- 
precious stones, according to the effect he wishes to give. 
The flat silver has been designed to balance well in the 
hand, a matter of great importance, often neglected by 
designers of modern table silver. The knives, particularly, 
in this new and interesting group are excellently weighted. 
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FRUIT HELD IN POLISHED SILVER 





At the extreme top of the page Charles Alartin has drawn In the center of the page is a large, important dish, shal= 
the table lamp. Itisin heavy, plain, highly polished silver, Tow and oval in shape, and designed for fruits or flowers 
fivessided. The top sections are filled with opaque glass and for the center of the table or for the decoration of a but= 
the electric light streams upward through the glass panels. fet table. In solid silver, its ring handles are made of 
Below the lamp is a piece for the center of the table. In dark, polished, exotic wood, with insets of silver beading. 
massive silver, in eight unequal sides, it has four handles Above is a piece of unusual form. It is egg-shaped and has 


cut out of solid blocks of aventurine, a cloudy green store. an original handle, a straight round column of aventurine. 
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JANE 


REGNY 


Jane Regny has incrusted on the left 


shoulder of a blue jersey blouse part 


of a scarf of the same shade of 


blue, combined with blotting paper 
pink. The scarf passes under the 
blue belt which closes at the left 
with a novel buckle of blue bone. 


A hat and mouchoir set from Agnes 
is yellowand blue toile de soie. The 
hat is a felt in the new butter 


y . p : a 
shade, the neckerchief a triangle of 


the plaid silk bordered with black 
crépe, the black ends prolonged and 
tying in a bow at the side front. 
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DRECOLL 


The Drecoll midz-seas 
son collection is diss 
tinguished byinterest= 
ing scarfs and meou- 
choirs. This one isa 
square of royal blue 
crépe, two corners of 
which are cut off and 
replaced by triangles 
of black crépe joined 
with rows of silver, 
held in front or on 
the shoulder by a 
ring of blue galalith. 


ARIS FALINTILY PLACES A SCARF | 
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AGNES 


Agnes, who recognizes 
that all women love 
scarfs, trims a cloche- 





. : shaped hat of fine 
zs black picot straw 
e 


with a mouchoir of 
toile de soie, bordered 
with rose, cream, 
black and gray, and 
completes the set 
° with a matching tri- 


~ oO MN 


angle which may be 
knotted in the front 
, or on one shoulder. 
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LELONG 


The sole trimming on a frock of 
olive green crépe de Chine is the 
double mouchoir of self fabric 
knotted together just behind the left 
shoulder, one end hanging down the 
back, the other passing through a 
slit in the frock, trimming the back. 













Lanvin uses her new striped scarfs 
as the only trimming for simple 
€ black crépe frocks. Here is one made 
of stripes of ochre, scarlet, black 
and white crépe, sewn together, which 













LANVIN 





may be worn with ends hanging 
over one shoulder or down the back. 
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“There was a moment while the mask fell 
from Jan Radko’s face and he stood and 
looked at her in the meek, unquestioning 
sorrow of a dog that had been rebuked. 
When he spoke it was in a tone of bitter 
disappointment. ‘Then they are wrongs, 


I . / b . . 44M 
1¢ said. | was ocsinning to suspec 
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A Short Story by Dorothy Speare : 


PAINTED SHADOWS 
A Cay Adlirondack Camp Ls the Setting for Lhis 


ARY TRAINOR was the first to board 

the private car that waited at the 
Grand Central. She did not like being punc- 
tual, but there were other requisites of her line 
that she liked less. 

The corridor of the car was choked with 
arrogant-looking hand luggage. Mechanically 
she passed down to the further end, where a 
table was already laid for dinner. A Pullman 
porter was arranging the centerpiece, a hectic 
display of tubercular-looking orchids. Mary 
sat down and wished that she had allowed her- 
self to stop and buy some magazines to protect 
her during the night’s trip. However, even if 
she had had the time, she could never have 
permitted herself such a luxury. Her duties 
began the moment that the house-party guests 
would arrive. 

Mary did not look as if life had ever dared 
to claim a duty from her. She was much 
prettier than it was fashionable to be, but the 
rapid-fire attack of her costume nullified that 
defect. She was flauntingly golden, but her 
eyes dimmed the glare by being 
gray and obscure. If a man had been 
romantically inclined, he might have 
called those eyes unfathomable and 
started out to prove the erroneous- 
ness of his contention; but men in 
Mary’s set did not incline them- 
selves, romantically or otherwise. 

Men of Mary’s set fought the 
unfathomable element in woman by 
determined bachelorhood or bored 
divorcedom or casual amatoriness. 
Now and then one of them married a 
feminine replica of himself who 
added her name and fortune to his 
to make a conventional family unit. 
Once in a while some one flung away 
from the accepted routine in an 
inhibited search for something spec- 
tacular, and married a manicure or a 
Follies girl or almost anything that 
was beyond the pale. 


ARY was within the pale, 
and therefore not spectacular. 
And she was net material for a 
conventional family unit, because 
her father had lost his money in 
Russian speculations during the war. 

Luckily, Mary possessed more attributes 
than poverty and a useless beauty. She was a 
perfect guest. She could get husbands out of 
the way in crucial moments or divert the atten- 
tions of suitors who were overemphasizing 
themselves. She was the official pacifier for 
tiresome but important old people. She was a 
good sport who never tired of tennis, golf, 
swimming, hunting, shooting or being the goat 
of the party. She was adept at passing the 
gossip loving-cup without ever spilling it. 


( [et me love you! 


The pungent earth=smell 


’ . 
From the world’s carping torments. . 


Summer Love Story 


ILLUSTRATION BY SAMUEL Davis OTIS 


So Mary had made a career for herself. 
Of course, the fruits of her success had to be 
reaped unobtrusively, as is the case with any 
amateur champion, but they existed none the 
less. Some one’s car was always at her dis- 
posal. She never needed to pass a night in her 
stuffy little New York apartment. Her clothes 
lacked nothing in quality or quantity. Of 
course, there was a distressing scarcity of ready 
money; the little that her father had been able 
to salvage from the ruins of his investments 
served only for the bare necessities of life. But 
she was a success in the only way she knew how 
to be; and at moments she told herself that was 
something. 

This was not one of those moments. Mary 
was out of sorts; she would have liked to funk 
the Kendalls’ house party and stay at home for 
a restful week-end. But an amateur champion is 
more of a slave than a professional. There is 
honor at stake, and all sorts of subtleties. Jane 
Kendall had called her on the telephone that 
morning in a frantic appeal. Long distance 


PROPOSITION 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 
This is a new Spring 
Filled with soft moons, insinuating fogs; 
The high, erotic murmur of the frogs, 

oh, quite everything 


That urges lips to lips, and breast to breast. 


Come, yield to me your fragrant loveliness, 
And we may find, in one dark, swift caress 


A rhythm, anda beauty, and a rest 


Perhaps in that ecstatic harmony 
We might find Truth a moment! 


You will not mind if, in my heart, there stay 
The ghosts of many another searching May? 


and the strong emotion under which Jane 
evidently labored prevented clearness of 
understanding; Mary was only able to gather 
the idea that half of the prospective house 
party would murder the other half if she didn’t 
come. 

And so Mary was the first to board the 
private car that Jane had sent down to the city 
for her guests. She sat in the big chair by the 
window and speculated on her chances of getting 
any sleep that night. There was a boisterous 


~ * Why, who knows? 


We might be 


Something as true and lasting as a rose! ... . 


halloo from the other end of the car, and Ted 
Hobart came plunging down the corridor with 
Arthur Richards trotting after like a small 
terrier heeling a St. Bernard. Ted was big 
and tawny and riotous, and Arthur was small 
and scrawny and refined. 

“Thank heaven we got here before the rest of 
the tragedy seeps in,” Ted greeted Mary. 
“Have you heard?” 

“T have heard that there’s going to be a lot of 
murdering over the week-end,”’ Mary admitted. 
“What about, I couldn’t get.” 

“My dear,” said Arthur bitterly, tweaking 
out one of the orchids from the center splurge 
for his buttonhole, “it is simply one of those 
little mistakes that happen at Saratoga. The 
Ashley Blairs go to the races just to profit by 
’em. The mistakes, not the races.” 

“One of Jane’s horses won,” Ted supple- 
mented, ‘‘and the Blair stable voted last every 
time. Jane got sympathetic and stopped to 
speak to ’em, and the next thing she knew 
the mistakes had invited themselves over for 

the week-end.” 

“Oh, is that all?” Mary shrugged. 
The Ashley Blairs came from the 
latest automobile aristocracy and 
climbed even better than their car. 
They were good, hard-working peo- 
ple, and Mary had a respect for 
honest endeavor. And no house 
party was ever quite complete with- 
out a self-elected guest or two. 

“T wish it was all,” Ted began 
tragically. A gay clamor of voices 
interrupted him, and he threw up 
his hands in despair. ‘Too late! 
I wanted to break it to you gently 
and now you'll get it full in the 
face.” 


HE rest of the party flowed in 

upon them, creating an uproar 
of welcome to themselves that made 
up for the lack of cordiality from 
Ted and Arthur. There were the 
Ashley Blairs and Kitty Marsden, a 
onetime matron with a Cleopatra 
complex whose divorce had some- 
how graduated her from Ted’s 
mother’s set into younger and more 
profane circles. She was fat and 
jolly and dyed and always had a quiescent 
youth in tow. To-day’s adjunct was Clayton 
Martin, an ethereal-looking young man who 
played a ferocious game of polo. 

Thus far everything was normal, everything 
except the brooding scowl on Ted’s fair brow. 
And suddenly that scowl became a contortion, 
as the loudest voice yet smote the party and 
Nancy Deveraux bounced into their midst. 

One did not usually scowl at Nancy Dev- 
eraux’s arrival. Nancy (Continued on page 124) 
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Now that the season is 


Lovely ladies litter the Lido! 


on, visitors to the smartest resort in Italy should beware 


the discerning eye of the clever “Fish, who knows 


pencil. 


her 


with 


them 


captures 


foibles — and 


their 
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on the continent of Europe. The thin, the fat, the weak, 
the strong —all are children again, happy at the Lido. 


deviltry are the order of the day in the most care 


Lions of literature laud the landscape! 
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The metallic note is stressed in the reception=hall by 
a black lacquer metal door, flanked by aluminum book- 


shelves and by cretonne-covered chair and metal sofa. 





The striking black-and-white treat 
ment is varied by a note of beige in- 
troduced here and there in the wool 
rug and the plaid cretonne upholstery. 


Photographs by Scaioni 











A MODERNISTIC 
HIOUSE IN PARIS 


The Home of Robert Mallet= 
Stevens, Noted Architect and 
Decorator, Who Has Built a 
Whole Street of Modern Houses 
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An austere blackeand=white theme 
prevails in the dining salon in a 
striped pavement, in black lacquered 
furniture and white chiffon curtains. 





Above the living-room fireplace hangs a modernistic 
mirror, arranged in different planes, and the bookshelves 
are of aluminum. Niches at either side are cleverly 
designed to supply space for firewood and bric=a=brac. 
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YOUR COMPLEXION, SUMMER OF 1928 


Specialists Say “Be good to your skin and it 


OME women, who have been accustomed to 
using nothing more than a good pure soap 
and warm water and a dab of cold cream 
“when I think I need it,” raise the objection 
that when one once begins to use a series of 
creams that form a basic treatment, one enters 
upon a habit one has to keep up. 

I spoke of this objection to the vivid young 
woman who manages the Dorothy Gray salon 
in New York, and she said, “There is no valid 
argument against constant and intelligent care 
of your face.”” And, of course, she is right. 

Concerning the Dorothy Gray treatment, 
there is one outstanding idea upon which the 
treatments of this house are based. Dorothy 
Gray believes in strengthening the maxillary 
muscles, so that they will bear the weight of the 
lower face, and she has evolved a method of 








will be good to you 
BY LUCILE BUCHANAN 


“patting” to bring about this renewing of worn 
tissues. The “patter” is a rubber disk fitted 
with a long flexible handle, by means of which 
the stimulating friction in which Dorothy Gray 
puts her faith is applied by a vertical stroke 
that does not stretch or irritate the skin. 
Dorothy Gray is convinced that ordinary facial 


Earle 
treatment for average skins, 
an Essential Cream, a Cus 
cumber Emulsion, andan Al- 
mond Astringent which she 
cleverly applies to the skin 
with a fine spray from an 


Marie has a basic 


atomizer, as a skin tonic. 





massage loosens the skin and irritates and 
coarsens the cuticle. For treatment of the 
delicate tissue about the eyes Dorothy Gray 
has evolved a clever “‘one-two-three” rhythmic 
method of manipulation with the fingers that 
does not stretch the skin as massage does and 
that stimulates the delicate tissue that cannot 
be reached by the “patter.” 

Dorothy Gray has preferred a basic treat- 
ment that is simple and easy to use, even in 
these days of crowded engagements. The first 
of these preparations is Dorothy Gray Cleansing 
Cream, a very thin liquid cream to be used 
instead of soap and water. 

After cleansing thoroughly with this cream, 
Dorothy Gray Orange Flower Skin Tonic is 
applied. This is a mild astringent that keeps 
the pores normal and removes any oil left from 
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“Lashique’ is a new and charming case of gold and 
blue enamel in which are kept a slender bar of eye cos- 
metic and a tiny brush for its application. The whole 
is not much larger than a lipstick, and resembles one. 





Helena Rubinstein’s’ cubistic lipstick is in black or 
red enamel and is to be had in the “red raspberry” 
shade for which this house is famous. It is a lasting 
and brilliant pomade and is quite deservedly popular. 


the cleansing cream. This tonic is “patted” in every day for five minutes with the 
famous “patter.” This is a simple, easy-to-apply treatment and all that some skins 
require. For skins with special problems, this house has other treatments. 

Another well-known and extremely successful house, Marie Earle, believes that the 
best results may be achieved by skin stroking. “Ten Minutes by the Clock,” says Marie 
Earle; this much time, and no more, this house believes to be necessary for the daily 
care of the skin. It was this house, too, that startled the listening world by announc- 
ing. some years ago, that a lady, if she has any sense, never washes her face. 

The Marie Earle treatment for average skins is simplicity itself. Marie Earle does not 


Elizabeth Arden has perfected a traveling have a special cleansing cream. She has, for a cleansing cream and a so-called skin 
case which holds enough of her prepara- food, but one cream, her famous “Essential Cream.” This is applied in a small quan- 
tions for several months’ treatments. They tity, removed with tissue, and then is again applied, this time with the addition of a little 
are packed in aluminum jars and bottles, Marie Earle “Cucumber Emulsion,” and with Marie Earle “simplified skin-stroking 
and the case is smartly covered in leather. movements,” which are taught to the clients of this house, either in the salon itself or 


by means of carefully worked out instructions for those who cannot go to the salon. 
This mixture of the two creams, after being stroked in, is left on as long as possible, for 
such a length of time as during the bath, or perhaps one night, in which case it is almost 
entirely removed, with just a little left on the skin. It is later removed with tissue, and 
then the face is sprayed with Marie Earle Almond Astringent, which is a skin-tonic 
that this house cleverly applies with an atomizer. 

Before making up, Marie Earle recommends a new preparation, a finishing cream 
which she calls “Blanc Gras,” a cream that is applied very sparingly, indeed, and used 
for a powder foundation. 

Primrose House believes in face molding, and has achieved a Face Molding Method 
which it teaches to all clients who use Primrose House preparations. Minutely developed 
facial charts explaining the muscular structure of the face and explaining the corre- 
sponding molding movements for each muscle are supplied to out-of-town clients. 

For average skins Primrose House insists upon a daily night and morning treatment, 
which this house says is absolutely essential to preserve a healthy beautiful skin. The 
night treatment consists of the application of Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream which is 
applied to the face by the Primrose Method by means of cotton pads that are first 
squeezed out of cold water. This cream is removed with tissues and Primrose House 
Smooth Skin Cream is then “ molded” into the face by means of the molding movements 





thal é: eath =) roll h ee & yaw this house advocates, or by the Face Molder, which is used under the chin and the sides 
MFCR SONERNE GONG CHORES ON of the face. The cream is then wiped off with a little left for over night. 

lotions for basic use for a week or The Primrose House morning treatment is an application of the Rose Leaf Cleansing 

more, and tucks into a bag corner. Cream, which is removed and followed by an application of Smooth Skin Cream. This 


is also removed and followed by Primrose House Skin Freshener, which is applied with 

a piece of cotton saturated with this freshener and “molded” into the face. 
Elizabeth Arden’s is one of the few houses devoted to beauty that prescribe certain 

physical exercises to their clients, as well as preparations. The Elizabeth Arden basic 


Helena Rubinstein makes it possible for one to produce 
a becoming, if synthetic, sunburn at a moment’s no- 
tice by means of her “Suntan Cream.” This cream 
acts as a powder-base for her famous Sunburn Powder. 


L 

. +4 

E Vi Dorothy Gray packs powder and 
rouge, lipstick, eyebrow pen- 

” ciland mirror all in a colored 

Y ‘A - leather case that is scarcely 





larger than a pocket lighter. 
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Show Dorothy Gray a double chin and 
she will promptly pat it away with 
a series of creams and lotions which 
are worked in by her famous patter. 
Dorothy Gray specializes in chins 
that need attention and in eye lines. 








“Osmotique,” a cream, and “ Dulciderma,” a lige 
uid, are used on alternate days to give the skin re= 
newed freshness and vigor. No other preparations 
are necessary when these two creams are used. 





treatment for average skins involves a cleansing cream that is extremely well known 

for its wonderful consistency and for the fact that it leaves the skin velvety and very 

clean, Elizabeth Arden Orange Skin Food, and Elizabeth Arden Skin Tonic. The 

Arden Salon client is carefully studied and her skin tested for its reaction to different 5 
creams. As in the case of all the other salons mentioned in this article, the treatment die 
for the skin varies with the type of skin. I have mentioned the treatments for aver- ~ a 
age skins only. Another delightful Elizabeth Arden preparation is her “Egg Mask.” a | 
This is an excellent treatment before going out in the evening. 5 | , ’ 

Helena Rubinstein has a basic treatment for every type of skin, as do the other houses, { 
but she is known best, perhaps, for her “‘ Three Steps to Beauty” preparations, which form 
an interesting and convenient group. For the average skin these three preparations ae 
consist of Helena Rubinstein Special Pore Paste, to be spread on the face and removed : |p ta 
with warm water, Helena Rubinstein Pasteurized Cream, and Helena Rubinstein 
Beautifying Skin Food. 

The Skin Food is really a wonderful stimulator, the Pasteurized Cream a skin food 
and, at the same time, a mild astringent. The Special Pore Paste is used first, then 
Pasteurized Cream, which is removed and followed by the Skin Food. In some cases 
the Skin Food and Pasteurized Cream are used on alternating days. 

The famous hair specialist, Pierre, now produces his own creams and lotions. His 
Cleansing Cream treatment, followed by his Skin Tonic, Basic Cream, and Muscle Oil, 
finished off with an application of his Special Astringent and Protective Cream, is said 
to be most beneficial. His powders and rouges are made of the finest ingredients only, 
and his beautiful modern salon affords an esthetic treat. 

A very interesting recent preparation is having unusual success and has an increasing 
number of devotees. This is Pinaud’s Cream. This cream is spread on the skin, 
rubbed in but little, and then merely washed off with cool water. The result is a clean 
face and lovely smooth skin on which has been left a thin film of water-soluble oils that 
act as a skin lubricant and powder base. This cream is also mildly astringent, so that 
it takes the place of cleanser, “skin food,” astringent and powder-base. 

Nina Geranium Cream is another cream that combines three creams in one, a day 
cream, a night cream and a bleach. This cream is quite fluid and only very little need 
be used. It is gently rubbed into the face—its makers recommend it particularly for 
use under the eyes and to be left on all night. In the morning the face is cleansed with 
this same cream and wiped off with tissue, leaving a faint trace of the cream as a powder 
foundation. 

Another unusual and intesreting preparation is a cream called ‘“Osmotique,” prepared 
by Loughney. The actual atoms of which this cream is composed penetrate the surface 
cells of the skin and stimulate them to renewed action and vigor. ‘ Dulciderma,” a 
liquid, is used alternately with the “Osmotique” cream. The “Osmotique” is used 
both morning and night, following a cleansing with soap and water, although a layer of 
“Osmotique”? may be spread on instead of soap and then washed off with water. 
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Primrose House has, among its many 
preparations, three outstandingly 
famous ones. Roseleaf Cleansing 
Cream, Smooth Skin Oil, and Petal 
kloom liquid powaer to finish with. 
















” 


. 
j Pierre, who has been famous as a coiffeur, 
i has now produced a series of cosmetics. The 
Z drawing shows the charming black and sil- 
j ver bakelite case which Pierre has designed. 





(Left) “Pinaud’s Cream” is 
new and unusual, since it re= 
sembles cold cream, is applied 
like cold cream, and then 
washed off with cool water. 
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Here a bit of Italian landscape is shifted to America 





on the estate owned by T. Morrison Carnegie. 
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' This long, cool portico, 

with brick flagging, makes 
4 a lovely retreat on summer 
days. Formerly the home 

} of James Breese, and now 
; occupied during the season 

” by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

Merrill. 













Mr. Breese created this splendid vista. 
The columns were, of course, transported 






from Italy, and in their crumbling beauty 






they whisper of old-world peace and i 






glory. There is no quieter garden in 






Southampton. 








Above is a section of the beautiful 
garden belonging to the Honorable 
Morgan J. O’Brien. Here the Judge 
loves to stroll when he summers with 
his family at Long Island’s most 
fashionable resort. 


Colonel H. H. Rogers has a perfee 
Italian garden on his enormous es= 
tate which goes down to the very 
edge of the sea. The lawns and 
vistas are of unsurpassed beauty. 
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Above is a nook in the expansive 

garden which belongs to Charles H. 

Sabin. . The ornamental peacocks 

make effective notes against the 
soft green background. 


The Beekman Hoppin garden is 
simple in design and filled with deli- 
cate colors. The lace=like arches 
are particularly effective as one 


wanders down a path like this. 
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The monotony of the country is relieved by a littl urban shopping 


NINE EAST SIXTY-FOURTH STREE 
PERDITA DARLING: IXTY-FOURTH STREET 


HAVE news for you! Susan motored in from Southampton yesterday and I lunched with 

her at her little pied-d-terre, high above the blazing sidewalks of New York, and as cool and 
remote a retreat as any one could possibly desire. She and Peter live so intelligently! Neither 
of them can bear to vegetate too long even during the summer, so every now and then Susan 
telephones faithful old Neilson—to me the most perfect servant in the world and one that several 
years of comfortable retirement has not spoiled—and in a few hours he opens the place and cleans 
it and puts everything in readiness for his adored “‘ Miss” Susan’s arrival. You know she has a 
very simple layout in town. Just a living-room, dining-room, bedroom, bath and kitchenette— 
really an ideal size for a town apartment when your main house is in the country, and the kind 
you can simply turn the key on and leave behind without a qualm. Clever idea—what? 

Susan, as brown as the proverbial berry, and looking too smart for words in Lelong’s printed 
beige chiffon, answered my impatient ringing, with her arms full of flowers that she had brought 
in from her country garden. She explained that nothing takes away that dead, un-lived-in atmos- 
phere from a room so effectively and quickly as masses of bright, fragrant flowers, and she burst 
forth with the glad tidings that she had found just the place for you and Tom. It’s a cunning 
little white farmhouse not too near or too far from Southampton—for she remembered your 
saying that to all intents and purposes you were headed for the simple, rustic life, though the 
urge might come on you to be gay from time to time. The house is full of divine antiques, for the 
owner is an interior decorator, now off on a buying jaunt in England. You have an unbroken 
view of the sea, your own tennis courts, and, for Tom’s benefit, the beloved golf links are 
only ten minutes away. Susan insists it’s a find, and she has instructed the agent to write 
you at once such minor details as—how many rooms, and how much rent. How we'll all adore 
having you back again. 

We had a perfect luncheon. (Oh, ’Dita, why aren’t there more cooks like Neilson or more 
hostesses like Susan that demand the best from their servants?) Her menu was simple enough, 
but the way it was prepared and served! First, a golden-brown cheese soufflé—fairly popping 
in its pride of creation, crisp slices of gluten melba toast, tall frosted glasses of iced coffee with 
real—not whipped—cream so thick that it would hardly pour, half an avocado—just ripe enough 
—with a delicate French dressing with lots of lemon juice, followed by enormous dark red 
strawberries, served the way they do in Spain—a little powdered sugar is sprinkled over the 
berries and then the servant takes a silver squeezer and crushes the (Concluded on page 113) 

















TOWN FOR A SUMMER DAY 
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A Short Story by | a [s3 Barker: 
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“He had known from the first hour that he had in his care a soul so sensitive that a word might mar or heal it.’ 


KIDEK OF THTTE STORSE 
The Chostly Beauty and the A [ ysterious [ ower beyond 
This World Are here Clnfolaed 


OCTOR MURRAY FRAZER believed 

in nothing that science had not proved. 
But, being of a nature mild and unaggressive, 
at thirty-five he looked back at the beliefs of 
his religious boyhood with the same kindly, 
understanding smile his patients knew and 
loved, when he gently encouraged them to 
draw aside the veils from their lonely souls. 

He had been a lonely sou! himself—until a 
year ago. 

But a rising young doctor in New York has 
little time to think about himself, if he tries to 
keep pace with the books and reviews, the facts 
and fancies of his colleagues in two or three 
languages. 

Dr. Murray Frazer’s house—until a year 
ago—had been just a convenient place to eat 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES PRESTON 


and sleep and study and interview patients, a 
place where he could give an occasional dinner 
for a group of other doctors when he wanted 
to discuss with them some daring new hypoth- 
esis of science. Now his house had other 
meanings. It had become a present realization 
of that paradise he had ceased to believe in as 
a future reward some ten or twelve years ago. 

It was quite in keeping with his studious 
habit that he should first have met Muriel in 
his consulting-room. Three minutes after she 
came in he had quite forgotten his old teacher 
Dr. Barclay’s advice to him on his gradua- 
tion from the medical college: ‘Never forget, 
my boy, that a doctor must not confuse his 
categories. A woman iS a woman, and a 
case is a case.””’ Even during the turbulent 





twenties he had kept that advice well in mind. 

And last year when his rather tiresome 
patient, Mrs. Weston, begged him to receive 
her niece, who was “ailing and full of the 
queerest fancies since her brother’s death,” he 
had assented with concealed reluctance, be- 
cause he knew how tedious those fanciful 
cases can be. 

But his sudden love for this girl had amazed 
him. 

He had a rival from the beginning—a 
specter, an illusion, as he called it to her, for 
she was too impressionable to be tried by a 
more accurate word. He had known from the 
first hour that he had in his care a soul so sensi- 
tive that a word might mar or heal it; but 
the lucidity of Muriel’s (Continued on page 106) 
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THE WIND-SHIELD 


ew Vork Should Take this Out=cloor 
[rip When they Reach the City 


T/ 10Se Outsicl e 


OMETIMES the longing to escape from 
S the city into the country for a breath of air 
is overwhelming. The eyes crave green, the 
myriad greens of nature; the ears crave silence; 
that nagging city unrest promises to lie quiet 
if it is given a long ride where there are no tele- 
phones and no city pavements, where mental 
clocks may still register the hours, but where the 
minutes cease from ticking in brains and pulses. 

How to go about it in New York? This is 
what I did: I called up a car agency and told 
them to send me a car at two o’clock one lovely 
afternoon. “Drive me up to Bear Mountain,” 
I said, ‘‘and get me back in time for dinner at 
night.” 

We motored up through the Park and took 
the road for Yonkers. At about 167th Street 


Drawincs BY H. TEMPEST 


I looked out and saw on my right a Babylonian 
pile, glowing red in the afternoon sun—the new 
Medical Center. It towers, an unbelievably 
gorgeous mass of man’s handiwork, looking 
like nothing I ever saw before, neither grim like 
a Rhineland castle, nor stark like a Park Avenue 
skyscraper, but huge, inspiring, important, 
friendly. What a thrill it would be if the 
operating-room were situated near the top of 
it, so that one might take ether while gazing 
out for miles around! 

Then on, up the drive we went, passing 
Longuevue, that delightful restaurant in the 
center of grassy lawns which looks more like a 
charming residence than a dining place. Our 


road led through the historic Sleepy Hollow 
vicinity and passed quite close to Briarcliff 
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Manor, where one may stay, on the brink of 
the Hudson, for an airy week-end or more. 

The road winds along the river edge here, 
up and down hills, with the glorious Hudson 
and the mountains of the opposite bank gener- 
ally in sight. You wonder and wonder where 
the Peekskill Bridge is, but after you have 
twisted and turned among the hills and flats, 
there it is, and a dollar to pay to cross it, over 
the placid Hudson. 

Once on the other side it is only a little way 
to Bear Mountain Inn, where we had a 
very good tea and watched hikers starting 
off to climb the mountains at whose feet 
we were. In season, winter sports are to 
be enjoyed at this Inn, and there is accom- 
modation for two hundred or more guests. 
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The Road to waving branches and green and purple hills 
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After tea we turned New York-wards again 
and remarked how different the scenery was on 
the other side of the river, miles and miles of 
woods and fewer towns. It’s a beautiful road 
if you love trees and gently rolling country. 
We came into Fort Lee on this same road and 
in time we reached the ferry to 125th Street 
and were home for dinner as we had planned. 
One might do it more swiftly than we did, but 
we preferred loafing along, not permitting our 
chauffeur to rush ahead of every preceding 
car. 

This glimpse of the country made me hungry 
for more air and I thought visitors might know 
that hunger, if caught in a hot spell in New 
York, so let me share my knowledge with you 
of how I ran out and away into the country 
for a day. 


THE CHARM OF CONNECTICUT 


HIS time I ordered a car from the Grand 

Central Packard Company and they sent 
me a most comfortable one with an excellent 
driver. 

We left at 10:30 in the morning and drove up 
through the Park again, and on up the West 
side. We passed the University of New York 
and entered Bronx Park. From there we took 
the beautiful Bronx River Parkway and got 





Books and tea, and peace in an apple orchard. 


quite away from houses and city streets, going 
through miles of lovely green slopes. 

This Parkway has been laid out with great 
skill and taste; even the lamps have been de- 
signed to carry out the rustic effect. It brings 
the country almost into the city and makes a 
beautiful drive, all the way to White Plains, 
should one not have time to go farther. 

We passed through Scarsdale and on to 
White Plains, still on the Parkway. From 
there we turned right to Greenwich and Stam- 
ford. The road was good all the way and on we 
went to Norwalk, passing charming colonial 
houses. At Norwalk we turned to the shore 
road, came sharply upon the lapping Sound, 
and went on to Southport, breathing deeply 
and delightedly of the ozone. 

Here we stopped for lunch at the Tide Mill 
Tavern, which was originally built in 1722 but 
which has been rebuilt several times. A great 
fireplace in the front room attracted my atten- 
tion, because it was built like the prow of a 
boat. A huge bronze, green-crusted figure- 
head curled its scrolls round this, with a figure 
blowing a conch shell jutting in the center. 
This quaint emblem came first from a 
long-gone Portuguese sloop; then it clove the 
way through the sea for a clipper ship. To 
me it was most remarkable, for I have 
seen ship figureheads in the ports of most 





European countries, but never a bronze one. 

Flat old millstones are set in the doorway’s 
flagstones, reminders of the times when they 
ground wheat for the early settlers. 

Luncheon was very good and quite varied, 
ducks being a specialty of the house. The clam 
broth was the best I have ever tasted. 

After luncheon we motored back to Norwalk 
and turned north to Wilton on the Ridgefield 
road. The country was lovely all the way, and 
the charming old houses of every imaginable 
size, from the quaint salt-box to the stately 
colonial mansion, with columns and fan win- 
dows of delicate tracery, called to us to come 
and settle in this stronghold of early America. 

If we had continued on the Danbury road, 
instead of turning off at Wilton, we should have 
come to Split Rock Tavern, which was built in 
1707. The British used it for storing grain 
during the Revolution. It is now a charming 
inn and the food is excellent. However, we 
wanted to see the country surrounding Ridge- 
field, so we continued on the Wilton road 
past more delightful white houses. On our 
left we saw an unpretentious farm with a sign 
reading ‘‘The Book Barn.’’ Books out in 
these fields? We must investigate. 

We lifted the latch of the double door and 
entered a big barn, still in its primitive con- 
dition, the hand-hewn (Concluded on page 122) 
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ORGANDIES 
ARE CKISP 
AND FRESH 
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Bergdorf Goodman has designed an ideal dress for a 
youthful figure, in crisp white organdie. The circular 
volants flare in tiers from the waist, dropping low in the 
back in the accepted manner. The collar, which is also 
circular, stands out stillly from the shoulders, making a 
cape-like circle in the back. On the hip is pinned a 


bouquet of field flowers in brilliant blue and scarlet. 


, Whirling comets of pink and blue organdie are applied 
by Madame Lanvin ona sheer white organdie back- 
ground. Lhe workmanship of this gown is exquisite, as 
is the rule of this house. \Vide, circular skirts flare in 
ample curves. The c ge of the skirt shows the graduated 
thicknesses of the muslin and the bodice is close litting. 


The whole shows organdie at its daintiest. From A filgrim. 
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Helen \forrison shows this sleeve- 
less alress. is of cotton or of 
linen, trimmed with fine glazed 
black cotton. Black cotton jacket. 


An original use of colored cotton 
towels by Vivian Porter. The dress 
is in one ity, comes in blue, 

From B. Altman. 


_ : 
beige or pink. 


THE RETURN OF COTTON [5S 
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Coatand skirt of sturdy cotton, with black polka 
dots on a white ground. The skirt has plaits in 


the front and the blouse is of plain white 
The coat is straight and has pockets. 


cotton. 


B. Altman. 


From Best comes a frock of linen 
The blouse is of the 


. , nl 
former and the pigue skirt Outtons 


and cotton. 


over it. The blouse 1Ay be colored. 


The lady with the bag wears a 
sleeveless piqué dress. Stitched 
re give flare to the skirt. The 


cardigan is of pigué. B. Altman. 


WELCOME 


Its ULse ls Appropriate lor Country 


T IS with pleasure that one welcomes the 

renaissance of cotton this season. An 
essentially ‘American industry, its production 
and absorption are both of great interest and 
importance. The fabric itself is suited to our 
summer climate, and the qualities which make 
it so easy to launder add to its value. 

First and foremost the revival of piqué seems 
to predominate. There are charming sports 
clothes made of it—cardigans, blouses, skirts, 
whole frocks. accessories of all kinds, even shoes. 

Piqué cloche hats in pale colors and in white 
are seen, stitched into chic trimness and washing 
with the facility of a gob’s hat. There are 
also hats to be had in broadcloth, in colors and 
in white. Matching belts, also stitched, may be 
worn with these hats. 

Separate coats of piqué, 
plain, are found, 
dresses. 


both printed and 
to wear with linen or cotton 
Even a simple frock of tub silk might 
be covered by a quilted piqué coat, the quilting 
lending added substance to the coat. One 
finds these also in cardigan length, delightful in 
yellow, pink or blue. 

’ Frills are to be worn again—what good news! 
Nothing was ever prettier than a softly cascad- 





And Beach Wear 


ing, finely plaited frill, in the front of a severely 
tailored suit. Neckwear of all kinds, from turn- 
over organdie collars, sheer and plain, to the 
more feminine muslin plaitings, lace-edged, are 
to be seen. 

For beach wear, cotton has many qualities. 
We all know the toweling capes and coats which 
we have worn for years; now denim, in charm- 
ing colors, is being smartly tailored to wear 
over Wet or dry bathing suits. 

Hunting suits of twilled cotton, trench coats 
from France which are inexpensive and smart in 
wet weather, rubberized velveteen rain coats— 
all these are made of cotton. 

From Paris comes a report of velveteen 
evening wraps; but whether or not it succeeds 
in ousting its more gorgeous sisters, Rayon, 
Celanese, pure silk and velvet, it will cer- 
tainly make a most delightful daytime summer 
wrap, as the velveteen shades have always been 
adorable. 

The heavy, brilliantly striped, self-colored 
cotton, that came from the Basque country 
originally, has found imitators on our side of the 
water, and the stiff, long-wearing fabric is now 
made up into most alluring bags with patent 





zip fastenings, or into bright belts. Every one 
who sees these large bags, waterproof-lined, will 
want one, whether they have crying need for it 
or not. 

Organdie is now finished to make it much less 
crushable than it was in the days of the Gibson 
girl and is an ideal summer evening fabric, 
especially for the young girl. 

Dimity comes in a host of bewitching prints 
and lends itself excellently to hot-weather uses. 

Then there are the voiles, both printed and 
plain, the batistes, and the printed cambrics. 
Also the chintzes, both plain and figured, which 
make such chic little coats for wear with linen 
or cotton dresses. 

Batiste handkerchiefs in men’s size, in a 
bewildering assortment of colors, soft greens, 
warm oranges and yellows, are much seen. 
They may be tied around the hair or worn as 
belts, or folded into shoulder scarfs. They trail 
from sweater pockets or may be carried in the 
hand. As you will see in Marjorie Howard's 
article on page 63, Chanel has adopted cotton 
in her mid-season collection. All in all, there 
is apparently a strong trend toward the use of 
cotton, and these are some of its manifestations. 
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"VENING CLOTHES OF DISTINCTION 
\ / me | ’ / 
Lay? l S wv SS . = L L 
Layer after layer of stiff tulle laid perfectly flat Paquin makes a soft, flattering evening wrap of beige bs 
creates the starched, tailored effect of this chic eve= transparent velvet with a huge loop of velvet sus- 
ning frock, a Lelong model which is enjoy inga huge pended from one shoulder and a neck finished with a 
success this season among the elect. From B. Altman. shawl collar of summer ermine. From Hattie Carnegie. 


iy . P 6 . 

Pale yellow net, as diaphanous as a cobweb, is the foundation 

p : , » q , fs J 

fabric of a Patou evening gown from Tappé, on which black carte 
efe r Pe | r J e I : 

wheels are strikingly embroidered. Note the six mouchoirs at- 


y 
tached at the left shoulder and the unusual belt treatment. 
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FOR BALMY NIGHTS IN SUMMER 


Lanvin creates a most unusual lamé evening coat Great elegance is achieved in this evening cape of 
along strictly tailored lines, in a large, brightly chartreuse green satin by Aladame Frances. Enriched 
colored plaid design witha Hare from the shoulder and by beading, it is finished at the bottom with petal- 
useful patch pockets. Imported by Saks-Fifth Avenue. shaped edges and the neck with a long, trailing scarf. 


Of brown and S&eige polka-dot chiffon is this lovely evening 
frock from Chanel, imported by Hattie Carnezie. The intricate 
skirt dips graciously at the back, where an interesting panel 





suspended from the shoulders is accented by a brown lining. 





lhe polkasdotted one is 
Imported by Saks= 
The other may be had in all 
man’s size, from Bergdorf Goodman. 


; . } "2 
wt them is the polka-dot ¢ hanel bag 


. 7 ) 
lor and is made by Patou 


Marl and green Olly Xx. 


. j og S. / , 
wning watches with bracelets of 


. . r 
A new and pretty idea is to have a kodak 
They now come in 
B. Altman. 


y . . : 
Immensely popular with film stars is the 


to match your gowrl. 


blue, red, beige, and other shades. 


slenderizing stocking from Vida Afoore. An 
Enslish handkerchief in dark red and white 
spots is in man’s size and may be had from 
B. Altman. The lady is wearing an ideal 
summer morning’s hat of cotton. Best has 
it in several colors, one a bright yellow. 


Her neckerchief is from Saks=Filth Avenue. 
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ACCENTS FOR DAYTIME WEAR 


ie J ' 
D group of three are two hana 


It is of linen, tricornered, and is printed 
in French blue and geranium red, the edge 
rolled in red. From bk. Altman are two 
polka=dotted scarfs. The square one is in 
blue and white silk, designed and signed 
by Erté; the other, golden brown spots on 
beige with brisht fringe, fiom Bianchini. 
Saks=Filth Avenue has an initial ring of 
marguisite with black background. Afay be 
ordered in all letters. Patou bag from B. 
Altman is in solt shaded blues and beige. 
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BRILLIANCE IN THE EVENING 


"THE three top articles are, first, a rose 

guartz choker, melon cut, with blue ron= 
Then a delight= 
ful Louiseboulanger bag in gold and silver 


dels, from Lord and Taylor. 


embroidery on cream silk. Lord and Taylor. 
Next a Julienne slipper in two shades of 
blue crépe de Chine, from B. Altman. Two 
buckles are from Saks-Filth Avenue. 
black and white crystal, the larger one 


. ry 
in blue crystal. 


‘ . 
C'ne is 
in 
Delman makes a charming 
nieuse 7 is . ye . 
erépe ade Chine slipper in chartreuse green. 


This material has created a furore lately. 
Delman has used a lighter and darker shade 
and trimmed it in gold kid. For the woman 
who wants a small evening bag, this one 
from Beigdorf Goodman is useful. It is ot 
beige satin, the ring of dull crystal and 
the hasp of marquisite. The two modern 
shoulder pins are from Bergdorf Goodman. 
The first is in chrysoprase and topaz, the 
other in white crystal and topaz. Both 
have pins at the top. dangling in [ob style. 





Reboux has made a chiffon handkerchief 
in two shades of pink, sewn together by 
hand. Bonwit Teller. A scarf which may be 
worn in a dozen ways is from Bergdorf Good- 
man. It is in thinnest velvet, two corners 
shirred together in the center, and edged with 
wide black silk lace. 


le most elegant. 


The cut is ingenious 
Also from this 


house is a heavy three=stranded necklace 


r 
and the who! 


of graduated turguoises set flat in silver. 


These stones are good for day or evening. 
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As our clothes are becom : 
ing more feminine, so our —_ 
departing 
Here 
Charles Bock shows a charm- 


ing head curls 


coiffures are 


from severe lines. 
Senegas gives his unqualified support to the bob. 
with soft In the illustration he shows a head entirely covered 


2 i y P P : 
in profusion on the crown. with short curls, making a permanent advisable. 


FORECASTS 
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The individual woman and 
her needs should be the de- 
ciding factors in choosing 
a_ style 
according to Charles of the 
Ritz. Each head demands 
study and 


of hair=-dressing, 


consideration. 


OF LEADING HAIR-DRESSERS 


\ Vhether the bob /s fo Continue or Not 


T IS for the individual woman to decide what she wants to do with 


her hair. 
opinions so that every woman may decide for herself the burning ques= 


KATHLEEN HOWARD. 


440 oO 
tion: “Shall my hair be short or long! 


IERRE of West The 


tendency at present is toward the very close, 


57th Street says: 


stressed, the mannish bob disappearing more 


and more. There is a tendency toward long crown. 
small-fitting hair dressings, with the forehead 
The 
waves are large and the hair absolutely straight 
in the back of the head. 


hair, especially for the very young woman. It 
well-covered with waves or a soft fringe. 
a little roll or a waved piece of hair or a small 
roll of curls. forever. 


The longer bob is also Sometimes the hair is combed 


Therefore | have asked some leading coiffeurs to give their 


is worn very close to the nape of the neck with | papas PARME of West 
Fashion is the spirit of youth. 


forward toward the face, beginning from the 


57th Street says: 
It will go on 


Certainement, it will have its modifica- 
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Parme thinks that 
youth and fashion are syn= 
onymous. He considers the 
bob to be still desirable, 


but he also believes in the 


Louis 


small chignon for evening 
wear, which is shown here. 


tions, but slowly. The bob—it has not yet 
come to be passé, but for the evening there is a 
new silhouette: a small chignon. 


HARLES of the Ritz says: It is not 

often that the same haircut can be given 
to many women; although their personalities 
may be alike, the shape of the head very often 
makes this impossible. I do not mean that all 
details of the bob may be changed, but there are 
sufficient changes to make it advisable to cut 
as the individual type demands. The picture 
should always be studied. Personally, I cannot 
imagine a majority coming back to long hair. 
There are types whom I would, and have, ad- 
vised to keep their hair long, but they are very 
much in the minority. Hair properly bobbed 
and dressed may be made exceedingly smart 











It is extremely important to have one’s hair cut by 


a specialist. 


and attractive. Boyish and sleek bobbing I 
would hardly consider smart, though there are 
various instances where it may be used with 
effect. The sketch is for the younger woman or 
débutante, who may prefer to wear long hair 
as an innovation. The hair is allowed to grow 
sufficiently long to permanent wave on the 
sides and in the back, and very lightly away 
from the parting. This style had better not be 
attempted without a permanent wave. 


AUL of Fifth Avenue says: I overcome 

the awkward stage of growing hair with a 
clever little accessory, the transfa-bob. I pre- 
dict that, due to the increasing number of 
women who are letting their hair grow long, the 
transfa-bob will enjoy a period of vast popu- 
larity, particularly for formal evening wear. 


The long wave of hair across the fore 
head is advocated by Constantine for some faces. 


In this head Constantine 
stresses an arrangement of 
conventional curls both on 
the forehead and behind 
the ears. The latter All in 
the awkward space which is 
often unbecomingly empty. 


UMAS of the Savoy-Plaza says: My ex- 

perience leads me to believe that eighty 
per cent. of the smart women of the world 
look better with their hair bobbed. This is 
primarily because the small head, with its 
shapely cut hair, is the perfect accompaniment 
to modern styles. Long hair was becoming a 
decade ago. If we wore long, trailing skirts, 
and leg-o’-mutton sleeves, it would still be 
becoming, but we do not wear them. We have, 
instead, slim, trim figures, brevity of skirt, 
simplicity of fashion. And with these, the 
smooth, young contour of the bobbed head is 
the perfect complement! 

There are some women to whom long hair is 
distinctly becoming, and those women should 
by all means retain it. But this percentage is 
very small, and a good deal of it is made up of 
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The practical side of hair-dressing 
is stressed by Martin. He thinks the 
hair should be longer but still bobbed. 


He indorses the large finger-wave. 


women of the stately, matronly type, of mature 
And even these women should follow the 
current mode in that they should keep the 
contour of their head smooth and have their 
hair arranged in such a manner as to make it 
appear that their heads are smaller in propor- 
tion to their faces. Again, it is this matter of 
balance that should be considered in long hair 


years. 


as well as short. 
As to the present discussion of women going 
back to long hair, it is only a passing phase, a 
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I also believe that those 
who do let their hair grow are going to regret it, 
for it takes at least two years for the hair to 
grow out an average length of twelve inches, 
so that it will be two vears before a woman 


fad of the moment. 


is really in possession of the long hair she de- 
sires, and by that time her fancy will no doubt 
Then it 
difficult to arrange the hair during this grow- 
ing-out period, and the 


have changed again. is extremely 


effect is very sel- 


dom becoming, and often extremely untidy. 
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Pierre suggests this for 


the woman who no 
longer wishes to have 
/ . 

short hair. He 


stresses the longer b06 


also 


and the forehead fringe 


of soft waved hair 
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A clever little extra piece has been 
designed by Paul for the woman who 
is letting her hair grow long. It is par- 


ticularly adapted for evening wear. 


ARTIN of Fifth 

hair is, of course. not coming back. The 
youthfulness, the comfort, the variety 
of styles possible in bobbed hair are things the 
woman will not part with. But the extremely 
short haircuts, the severe boyish effects, are 
no longer favored. This is what I advocate: 
For young girls, hair slightly longer, 
feminine. The blonde type of girl can wear her 
hair somewhat fluffy. For older women, the 
hair still bobbed, but of medium length, giving 


Avenue s2avs: Long 


and 


more 














Nothing can be more 
becoming to the woman 
with a shapely head 
than cut hair, Dumas 
insists. He wraps longer 


the back 


and pins them in place. 
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Manuel accentuates the transforma 
tion. He also indorses the tight 
coiffure with a small effect, and be- 
lieves in covering the neck’s nape. 


the effect of long hair in front, and shaped to 
the head in back, with soft waves. 

The most important point, however, is the 
way the hair is dressed. A woman can not come 
to the hairdresser every day. Therefore, the 
effect must be one that will Jast—one that she 
can comb and that will still look smart after she 
takes off her hat. It is the dependable, lasting 
coiffure that women are demanding to-day. 

Marceling is singing its swan song. This 
method is unreliable and injurious. In its place, 
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we have permanent waving and finger waving, 
which achieve beautiful, satisfactory results if 
done with the proper artistry. 


ANUEL of East 48th Street says: I 

started to fight for or sponsor long hair, 

not because of the selling of extra pieces, but 
for the artistic point of view only. 

The bob is only half a coiffure and not a 

decorative one. In the case when the head is 

perfectly shaped it is all right, but how many 
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This charming arrangement of short 
see : 

The little cur!s 

trained forward below the ears are 


curls is by Dumas. 


° 7 P ’ 
guite delightful and most becomiriy. 


women have perfectly shaped heads? 
hair helps to camouflage the bad points 


Long 
I see 
a big future for transformations. As you know, 
the society women of America and Europe wear 
them for evening, afternoon, or all the time, and 
that certainly is the only way to have a beauti- 
ful coiffure without wasting a lot of time. 
have to refuse an invitation to dinner because 
your hair is not just so is annoying; instead of 
this you may have a beautiful coiffure await- 
ing you in a box. (Concluded on page 135) 
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Concluding the C onticlential Code of the Younger Set 


of course, aw 


“Tt is 


fully hard to say 


whether walking up 
the aisle is a torture 
or a pleasure, because 


it certainly is both! 





DRAWING BY 


Joun HE tp, Jr. 


\ 


HOW 710 BEHAVE —THOUCGH A DEBUTANTE 
As Told by Muriel and Overheard by 


F COURSE, as I’ve already admitted, 

you’ve simply got to know the rules of all 
games. But after you know them, then you 
can take your choice between playing a game 
brilliantly the way Uncle Fred plays bridge, 
for instance, or just play it dumbly ‘by rule of 
thumb,” like most people have to. Uncle Fred 
says women are much more apt to be rule- 
ridden than men. Mamma, for instance, plays 
a perfectly good game of bridge, but she does 
just echo ‘‘Sweet says this!” or “Sweet says 
that!’’ I mean she is perfectly incapable of de- 
ciding anything for herself. However, I must 
say that she is a long distance ahead of some of 
us who keep everlastingly quoting what ‘‘ Sweet 
says,” and then say it all wrong. 

Of course, I really do think that there ought 
to be some way of passing tests in bridge- 
playing and getting a rating of A or G or K or 
X. And then having this rating accepted, 
until passing a higher test moves you up, or, 
forgetting what you’re supposed to know, puts 
you down. Anyway, there is no branch of 
etiquette that needs so much revision as 
seating people at a bridge table. Unless an X 


EMILY POST 
PART IV. 


is labeled—just like baggage on a steamship 
dock—what is going to keep him from getting 
into a group of G’s or even A’s. I ask you! 
Really, I have a serious mind to get Sweet 
and Uncle Fred to rate us—no, I’d have to get 
Sweet and Shirk because Uncle Fred is my 
Family! And he couldn’t rate me. Anyway, 
Uncle Fred is one of the best bridge players in 
New York, which is rather hard to explain 
because he spends such lots of his time not 
playing it. I mean he’d rather really sit in 
front of the fire with a book than to do anything 
else on earth. He says that bridge is to him 
just a life-raft when he has to go socially swim- 
ming with Mamma. In other words, if he can’t 
sit and read he’d rather play bridge. Of course, 
what Uncle Fred likes best of all is to go shoot- 
ing or fishing. And this is really rather tragic, 
because Bill loves fishing and shooting more 
than anything, too! In fact, my two fathers 
would get along wonderfully in lots of ways, if 
fate had not married them to the same wife. 
Well, what I started to say was, that we 
simply can’t stand anyone who doesn’t play 
games with sportsmanship—whether he plays 


with anything else or not. And there’s another 
quality that we of to-day have terribly strong 
feelings about, and that is the honesty of our 
impulses. Which sounds like a contradiction 
of sportsmanship, but which we think is the 
same kind of fair play. I mean, we do not rave 
about this and knock that just because others 
expect us to, and we don’t talk one thing and do 
another—at least, I certainly think we don’t! 

For instance, some of us really adore music— 
Snooks, for instance, goes up in the gallery 
all by herself all the time. And I call that 
loving music. But others of us simply fail to be 
thrilled by a lot of sound that keeps going on 
and on, and never seems to get anywhere worth 
getting to. So we think it’s stupid to pretend 
that we go to the Opera for anything except 
to see who’s there and to be seen ourselves and 
to talk during the entr’actes. In fact, it’s really 
a matter of principle with us not to rave over 
something that we think is a complete flop. 
For instance, we simply can’t understand trying 
to pretend that we believe the Venus in the 
Louvre in Paris is the most beautiful woman 
that ever lived, when (Continued on page 100) 
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VECETABLE SOUP BY CAMPBELLS FRENCH CHEFS 


Have you tasted Vegetable 
Soup as it has been developed and 
refined in the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens ? 


It proves a genuine surprise to 
many that soup of such hearty 
and substantial nature, should 
at the same time possess such a 
fineness of flavor and prove so 
appealing to the exacting taste. 


This blend of fifteen different 





LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 











vegetables, rich broth, cereals, herbs 
and seasonings does frequent duty 
as the principal dish of luncheon 
or supper. It is so delicious that 
often it coaxes a reluctant appetite 
to its generous nourishment. And 
for the children there could be no 
more healthful, invigorating soup. 


See also the complete list of 21 
Campbell’s Soups on each label. 


12 cents a can. 





WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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© Stein & Blaine 


“Gray Lady” 


—a Stein & Blaine fur coat — 
slim in silhouette — smart and effective 
in the novel combination of rare gray furs 


or in black caracul with fox. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 57th Street. New York 
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HOW TO BEHAVE—THOUGH 
A DEBUTANTE 


(Continued from page 98) 


you've only got to look at her to know 
that Zeigfried would never in a thousand 
years let a girl who looks like that get 


| into one of his choruses. 


MAKING YOUR ESCAPE FROM 
THE FAMILY’S PARTY 


F YOU have to go to a dinner or lunch 

party given by the Family you can 
avoid a good deal of the standing-around 
period before the meal by staying in the 
library until a servant you’ve ordered to 
count heads for you comes to tell you 
that the last is arriving. You slide into 
the room by an opposite door just as your 
mother’s attention is focussed on greeting 
this last arrival. And before she has time 
to compose a few choicely selected re- 
marks to be given to you later, she dis- 
covers: Why, there you are over on the 
other side of the room! 

Once in the dining-room I know of 
nothing really helpful unless you can get 
a man you like invited and put next to 
you—which is seldom possible, because 
the sort of man you'd like to talk to is 
somehow never on the list of those the 
Family select meal guests from. 

Mickey tried the plan of reading a 


| book once when she had to fill a place 





at dinner. And even though she of- 
fered to read where she was out loud, 
the old man next to her was simply 
furious and told everybody and every- 
body told Mrs. Amber. And after that 
the*butler was ordered to watch her and 
when necessary give her a card of direc- 
tion: ‘‘ Look interested,” or “‘ Talk right,” 
or ‘Talk left,” or “Sit up straight,” and 


| so on. 


I took a puzzle with me last night and 
that wasn’t so bad, except that Mr. 
Blakely got interested in it and took it 
away from me. Next time I'll take two. 


MARRIAGE ENTHUSIASMS AND 
MANIFESTATIONS 
oF LOVE 


F COURSE, if you have the idea that 
getting married is like a race, and 
the first at the altar wins the big blue 


| ribbon of the Débutante championship, 
| you’ll really have to give a lot of thought 


to filling your stag-line with business men, 
instead of wasting time on freshmen who 
won’t even get through their education for 
three years. 

Apart from the success idea of getting 
first to the altar there is the domestic 
type of girl who simply can’t help saying 
“‘ves’’ to the first man that asks her, be- 
cause she can’t imagine any destination 
for her journey through life except mar- 
riage. And therefore the first voice call- 
ing, ‘‘ Marriage, all aboard!”’ makes her 
just run and get on the train without ask- 
ing if it is the only one going out. Tubby 
is this kind of a girl—which is a rather 
good thing, because there really may not 
ever be another man like Hugo, who 
doesn’t seem to mind her being fat. But 
Spriggy and George, who are going to be 
married next week, have been in love with 
each other for years. Of course, quite a 
number of us are already engaged, but 
those of us who really think a lot are in 
no hurry just to marry! Which doesn’t 
mean we take no interest in love! Quite 
the contrary! In fact, most of us are 
always in love! Of course, we may be 
falling in, or maybe we are clambering 
out, but we are never completely out 
before falling in again! 


TRAINING BEST BEAU TO 
BE A HuSBAND 


again depends upon whether he is rich or 
poor. If the first, you train him; if the 
second, you train yourself. If he is rich, 
I mean in his own right and not merely 
the son of a rich man, it is just as well to 
let him know that the rag of a dress you 
are wearing cost two hundred and that 
you will always need a lot more like it 
each and every season. But if he is at all 
uncertain about wanting to undertake the 
liabilities of a wife, it’s an awful risk to 
put on a new dress each time he comes 
and scare him to death with the vision of 


dressmaker’s bills. It is really much 
wiser to wear the same dress over and 
over on the chance that he notices one 
way or the other. But the best plan of 
ail is to learn to sew so you can call his 
attention deliberately to the little frock 
you have on, and tell him that you made 
it yourself, and that it cost three dollars! 


THE DELIGHT OF TRAVEL 
WITH THE FAMILY 


*VE said quite often that Grand 

mother is a perfectly wonderful person 
and the reason why I don’t spend more 
time with her is that she has Miss Loukes, 
a trained-nurse companion, and she jg 
just as hard as the rest of my Family to 
see anything of at the moment you 
happen to want to see them. And then, 
too, her life is set at the wrong time, 
I mean she loves to have me take dinner 
with her, but she dines at seven! And asa 
tule I’m still playing bridge at that hour 
and besides there aren’t many evenings 
at present when I haven’t already made 
an engagement. So the only time I’m 
apt to see her is Sunday for supper and 
that isn’t often because I get back too late 
from motoring to Long Island or Tuxedo, 
when I’m not away for the week-end 
entirely. 

She wants me to go to Europe with her 
next summer, and of course I’d love to, 
except that it really wouldn’t be exciting, 
Because, I know she’ll go to Bride-les- 
Bains or Nauheim for her cure, instead of 
Aix, which might be at least endurable. 
And then she’ll go and sit in the nothing 
but scenery of the Italian Lakes—and the 
Lido close by! Or if I get her to cut out 
the lakes, she’ll simply spend double 
time at the pokiest little beach at La 
Napoule, where she has a Villa, instead of 
taking a lovely one at Deauville, where 
I wouldn’t care how long she stayed. 

No—the outlook of going to Europe 
with the Family is pretty poor news, no 
matter how you read it. Because those 
who don’t want te rest in the sun or 
breathe air on a mountain top, or take 
mud-baths or something else equally 
horrible, have the education mania and 
simply dash from museum to museum and 
gallery to gallery like Mamma. And 
Uncle Fred is never at his best away from 
home. Because he never sleeps very well 
until he gets used to his room and his bed, 
and when he is traveling he, of course, 
can’t get used to anything before he 
has to begin getting used again to some- 
thing else. 

And when we go to Paris we stay in our 
own apartment and I don’t see a thing of 
French life except to go and eat a few * 
meals with middle-aged friends of 
Mamma’s who live in what is known as 
the American Colony, and there is cer- 
tainly nothing exciting in that. 

The only member of my Family that 
I really love to be abroad with is Bill, 
because we just dine in restaurants and 
go to the races and the musical plays, 
because neither Bill nor Mabel under- 
stands a word. And he always buys me 
no end of presents, but—he never stays 
in Europe for more than a week and 
then I'm left with Mabel. Which ought 
to be all right, because she at least likes 
to go to interesting places, and yet, 
somehow, they don’t seem interesting 
when I’m there with Mabel! Because 
she has no taste about people at all. If 
there is a man in sight that I pick out as 
being simply terrible, Mabel will annex 
him and he will annex himself to me. 
So, really, I don’t care about European 
travel with my Family as I might. 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 


OU’D be surprised the number of 

times I’ve seen the Blue Book 
brought out to do the rehearsal by, 
although quite a number of brides’ 
mothers think they know everything just 
as well themselves. Sometimes they do, 
and sometimes something goes just 4 
little wrong, but sometimes it’s terrible! 

At Sue Blake’s wedding she was more 
than half an hour late. An usher told us 

Concluded on page 102) 
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afterwards that George (the bridegroom) 
mistook the remark of some idiot who 
said “the bride hasn’t come” to mean 
“‘the bride Has come,”’ and got so excited 
that without waiting for the organ or for 
the clergyman to go ahead rushed out 
and across the chancel with his best 
man running after him and quite as 
‘“‘rattled” as he. And there they stood 
and stood. 

Minutes went by. No bride! Finally— 
nearly every one was threatened with 
laughter or looking tragic, and the groom 
was getting more and more fussed and 
redder and redder, until suddenly he 
turned on his heels and dashed back to 
the vestry again with the best man 
slinking this time behind him. It was 
| awful! We all began to think he was 

really being deserted at the altar, when 
| she came! 

Of course, being bridesmaid is always 
divine, even though the photograph- 
taking does leave us all perfectly ex- 
hausted before getting to the church. 
It is, of course, awfully hard to say 
whether walking up the aisle is a torture 
or a pleasure, because it certainly is both! 
Why you suddenly get such a compressed 
feeling around the chest that you almost 
can’t breathe, and you almost collapse, 
as though your knee-hinges were loose, 
I don’t know. As for Mickey, who 
usually walks beside me, because we are 
exactly the same height, I give you my 
word her bouquet shakes all the way up 
the aisle as though she were trying to 
get the dust out of it. But by the time 
she gets to the chancel she can go up the 
steps without stumbling, and coming 
back we are both always all right. 





THE MEN OF THE BRIDAL PARTY 


are of course a very important feature 
of a perfect wedding. In fact I really 
think we look forward more expectantly 
in the hope of an attractive best man and 
ushers, than in the hope of ravishingly 
becoming bridesmaids’ clothes. The few 
times I’ve been maid of honor I’ve won- 
dered why the typical groom always 
picks the most inanimate block of wood 
he knows for his best man. ‘Because 
he needs solid support for himself” is 
supposed to be the answer. But the real 
answer is, probably, because he has to 
stand beside the groom at the chancel, 
and it would be an awkward moment if 
the bride should say, “I think I'll take 
that one instead!” 

Ushers, on the other hand, are often 
terribly attractive looking, and in other 
days, before prohibition, they probably 
paid quite a lot of attention to the brides- 
maids. But to-day, when a wedding is 
the one best excuse for the family to 
open the champagne they have been 
hoarding all these years, the ushers 
really seem to think that a wedding is 
just a champagne-glass-lifting tourna- 
ment and that it is the duty of each of 
them to do his utmost to win the prize. 

On the subject of 


THE BACHELOR DINNER 


ONLY want to say that there really 

ought to be a rule that bridegrooms, 
whose friends are chosen from all points 
of the compass, shall not hold their first 
college reunion, known as the bachelor 
dinner, on the evening before the wedding, 
no matter from what distance most of 
the ushers are obliged to come. Wedding- 
day attendants who are utterly incapable 
of talking about anything but their 
heads and how they feel, and who can 
sometimes scarcely manage to keep in 
the processional, are, from the brides- 
maids’ standpoint, anything but satis- 
factory. 


We BRIDESMAIDS, 
ANYWAY? 


Wuy ARE 


REALLY think I’m beginning to get 

quite fed up on weddings—I mean they 
ought to be simply wonderful, and most 
of the time they turn flat. 

I mean all the looking forward is very 
exciting—especially when your dress is 


A DEBUTANTE 


(Concluded from page 100) 
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lovely as at Spriggie’s, and always Whe 
you get to the church and the of . 
ta-ra-ta-tas! and they throw open “ 
doors and you see the long aisle and ik 
densely packed pews, you get so excite 
you feel that your knees won’t hold “* 
your heart won’t stay in place, Ay) 
all through the ceremony you think , 
all the men you like best, and hope thy 
they are thinking you perfectly irresjgy, 
But by and by when you are at the rece 
tion and every person in all those pers 
files by you and you don’t see one sing 
face that you had in mind while yp, 
walked, and stood, and walked again 
and you see just for whom you hjy 
gotten so excited, it really does get dj 
appointing. 


MARRY A MAN You Cay 
Core WITH 


F COURSE, in the days when ; 
properly brought up young g; 
always looked forward to a_hushanj 
who should be a composite picture «i 
George Washington and King Alfred thy 
Great, the consideration of his faults wa 
scarcely possible. But to-day a youn 
girl—no matter how she is brought up- 
when she is debating whether to mar 
the man she is beginning to think ¢ 
loves, simply balances the ledger. Cor. 
recting a man’s faults is just about « 
practical as trying to change a spani 
into a bull terrier by clipping its fur ani 
cutting its ears! Grandmother said this 
But she also said that you must be ven 
sure his faults plus your faults make 2 
sum in division at best, or addition at 
worst, but on no account multiplication 
In other words, Grandmother means 
that it is a terribly dangerous thing {or 
a girl to marry a man who is absolutel; 
the opposite of the sort of a man she wa 
just naturally born to cope with. Fo 
instance, Elsie’s engagement to Dunca 
Shill is simply a crime. 

We are all just perfectly sick about it 
because it’s impossible that Elsie, who 
really belongs in the pages of a pictur. 
book, can ever cope with life as the wile 
of Duncan, who is an awfully sweet boy 
when he doesn’t drink—but whose first 
name just naturally deserves an r be- 
fore the u. She knows he is inclined to 
drink, but she thinks she also knows that 
she can permanently reform him. Which, 
of course, is always a possibility, but not 
likely for a man like Duncan, and never; 
by a girl like Elsie. 

Of course, the outlook for Elsie i 
about the gloomiest I know, and of cours 
it may turn out all right, and Kay and 
Charlie go to smash. But I don’t st” 
how the latter could, because their taste: g 
fit as perfectly as the gears of a roadster 
and his worst fault of forgetting every 
thing but the game he’s playing or the 
sport he’s doing means nothing to her 
because she doesn’t care a rap for any- 
thing but games and sports herself. _ 

In the same way I hope Snooks marnes 
Tommy, because they both like exactl) 
the same things and the same people 
He’s terribly rich, which you'd never 
know (unless you were in need of some: 
thing, and then you’d soon enough find 
out), and she hasn’t a cent and doesn! 
care about having one, either. But I'm 
sure he adores her, as does everyone él 
and she loves him a lot, I know. 

But, for myself, I really did come neat 
caring terribly about Ronald, or at least 
I could have if I let go. But all the timt 
I knew, in spite of his emotional attrac ' 
tions, he was just nothing to look up 
and quite a lot to explain about. Andi) 
my cooler moments I did at least know 
that a husband is something that yo | 
can’t start out explaining about. 

So I purposely did just the things that 
I knew would bring out the worst m yy 
him—as a cure for myself. 

They did. 

And I am. 

And that’s that!! ' 

Perhaps it is evidence of hardness, but 
I think it is evidence of straight-out-frot 
the-shoulder character not unworthy - 
my grandmother. That's what J thi 
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i rand are as exquisite as rare flowers— 
these three modern graces! As soon 
say which is loveliest, the tropic rose, gor- 
geous poppy, or delicate anemone, as choose 
from amongst these beautiful American girls 
—a vivid brunette, a Titian beauty, an 
ethereal blonde. 

Enchanting types . . . worlds apart in 
their individual kind of charm, but alike in 
the fact that each is the acknowledged 
leader of her own distinguished set. Alike, 
too, in that each possesses the most essential 
quality of feminine loveliness—an exquisite 
complexion. 

How do these girls guard the beauty of their 
smooth, glowing skins? Each frankly acknowl- 
edges her debt to Pond’s. Each on her dressing 
table gives the place of honor to the Two Creams, 
the dainty Tissues, the restorative Freshener. 

These four preparations used so successfully 
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°pyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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Miss Betty ByRNE 
An exquisite blonde with rose-petal skin. Miss 
Byrne, daughter of Judge and Mrs. Stanton J. 
Peelle of Washington, D. C., says, “I look my 
best after using Pond’s.” 


(left) Miss FLorence Noyes 


A Titian beauty, with delicate apple-blossom skin. 

Miss Noyes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 

High Noyes of Chicago, uses Pond’s Preparations 
to keep her skin always exquisite. 


(right) Miss Bay Morris 


A vivid brunette with close-cropped dark hair and 
clear, pale olive skin. Miss Morris, daughter of 
Mrs. Waterbury Morris of New York City, says: 
“‘Pond’s Creams are quite the nicest I have ever used.” 





Pond’s Preparations in the lovely gift con- 


tainers used by these beautiful girls. 





“Piip, of 


lew York. 






by blonde, brunette, and Titian beauty, should be 
used together daily in the delightful Pond’s way: 

First apply Pond’s Cold Cream. Its purifying 
oils penetrate deep down into the pores, lifting 
out every particle of dirt. Then with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next tone and firm your skin with the exhil- 
arating Freshener. As a final touch, apply the 
faintest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

See how lovely you are after just one treat- 
ment! For the first week the coupon brings you 
a delightful supply of all four preparations. 


IntRopuctory OFFER: Mail coupon with 10c for trial 
sizes of all 4 Pond’s preparations. 


Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. G 
122 Hudson St., New York City. 


a ets 
Street __ 
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(Continued from page 63) 


same neck. Lelong’s idea is better de- 
scribed by the drawing than I can do 
it in words; Drecoll adds to a red crépe 
frock a double mouchoir, one red and the 
other white, knotted by their ends, and 
crossed round the throat, one end falling 
in the back and the other in front of 
the shoulder. The two-color idea is 
achieved both by joining pieces of crépe 
together, as Lanvin does, or Drecoll does 
in the sketch on page 68; and by in- 
crusting one color on the other, as in the 
pajama from Chantal sketched by Luza 
on page 50. 

Jane Regny’s whole collection flutters 
with scarfs and handkerchiefs. She 
makes sweaters with a Deauville handker- 
chief in color woven over one shoulder, 
the knot on the other; and she also 
shows the interesting use of incrustation 
drawn on page 68. Jenny’s advance 
fall collection is full of interesting fur 
scarfs, used to finish coats instead of 
round or shawl fur collars. Imet Madame 
Schiaparelli on the street the other day, 
looking very smart in a black redingote, 
fitted at the waist, and filled in at the 
neck with a scarf of white breitschwantz 
edged with black, and tied once-over like 
an Ascot tie. Of course, you are deluged 
in America with Chanel’s red, white, 
and blue scarf just as we are here. Some 
people have taken to counting them, 
with a score for the highest number, as in 
the late lamented game of “‘ Beaver’’! 

Not content with putting mouchoirs 
round our necks, many designers put 
them round our hips as well. Worth’s 
collection is simply full of mouchoir belts, 
with a little knot in front. His silhouette 
for this type of gown was well illustrated 
in the last number, and another adapta- 
tion of the same idea will appear in the 
August issue. Lelong, also, fancies 
mouchoir belts, and he has a novelty in 
the form of a mouchoir skirt. An im- 
mense handkerchief is folded in a triangle 
and forms the whole side of a skirt, 
tied on the opposite hip. 

Drecoll shows a skirt in velvet and 
crépe which exploits the same _ idea. 
Lelong also shows a charming midnight 
blue evening gown, made in many sec- 
tions, in his own special style, each one 
like the point of a folded handkerchief. 
Midnight blue is a highly satisfactory 
evening color, I think, and many smart 
women agree with me. It is as service- 
able and as slenderizing as black itself, 
yet not “‘just another black frock.” 

Short hair demands something in the 
back of the neck, and most women are 
keeping their hair short for the present 
at least. Antoine, indeed, declares that 
they could not change it if they would; 
and certainly the milliners agree with 
him. They will do their best to keep 
heads small and smooth; it makes hat- 
fitting so much less trying to the temper. 
As to the fashion of carrying big hand- 
kerchiefs in the hand with evening dress, 
that, I think, is on the wane. They got 
to be a bore, and few women could handle 
them gracefully. They were too often 
suggestive of housemaids or waiters. 


F I have taken details first, and 

general silhouette afterwards, it is 
because details are so vital at the mo- 
ment that they catch one’s attention. 
As to fundamental change in the sil- 
houette, for either daytime or evening, 
there isn’t any. Yet there are indications 
of a coming change in feeling. This takes 
two opposite directions, one toward 
straighter lines, and the other toward 
more definite “fit and flare.” ‘ The first 
is the more general. Though the col- 
lections are still full of circular cuts, 
flounces, ruffles, and diagonal lines, there 
is a feeling of “straightening out,” 
which amounts to a forecast for the near 
future. The immediate result, as felt in 
the winter collections, to be shown in 
August, will probably be a still further 
adaptation of silhouette to fabric, which 
will bring us straight lines for winter 
materials and leave us the fuller, softer 
lines for more fragile stuffs. 

In a few houses, those noted for origi- 
nations and advance ideas, such as 
Cheruit’s, we find some models in their 
mid-season collections which fit the 








body lines very definitely, and flare 
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sharply in the skirts, even for dayt 
wear. I caught a glimpse of Mademoise on a 
Cabanel, dressed by Madame Worms 
the other day. She loves to be a a] her Wi 
ahead of the rest of the sartorial well and t¢ 
and so she was wearing a Chéruit sy, _€9S 
black taffeta, and the hip-length jac as it 
cut sharply flaring, the skirt short a ments 
flaring beneath it, and a wonderful pygy could 
collar of black monkey sticking out eye] mate! 
which-way round her neck. She inl But t 
pleted this daring costume with a clog long | 
little hat of black straw, running up to. sembl 
point over one darkened eyebrow, yi} fortul 
a diamond “temple of love” in jt: anj every 
she wore black patent leather pumps get 
and light beige gloves and stocking| frst’ 
She also had heavy gold bracelets Tour passe 
one wrist and one ankle! 





AN INTERESTING feature of th4 am 
mid-season shows is the constant ty 

velopment of the little wrap designed «j 807" 
be worn indoors with evening dres take | 
There is nothing new about the idea attra 
goodness knows; but so many smar 
women have taken it up, that the de color 
signers are putting their wits to work tq 4Te55 
to vary it. Luza has drawn two of th and | 
newest versions; one from Molyneux, 4 this 
flowered chiffon coat, as simple as 4 2VY 
tailleur jacket, over a black satin evening b 
gown; the other from Lanvin, a pictur clude 
esque affair of shiny gold spangles og /4t 
square-meshed, gold-colored filet ne Beis 
one of her new materials. Lanvin is og ™™ 
of the creators whose collection show thou 
both fall indications and Paris seas Bt 
clothes, the latter in the majority. Thy ®t 
most novel things about these are long '° b 
coats of this square-meshed net, darned been 
in various designs, or sometimes dotte 








all over in the circular designs she fancieg ‘“ 
These complete crépe or chiffon frock both 
for the great race days just coming om 4% 
Dots, by the way, are another thin ha 
that you might think the designers ha brow 
finished with; but they have not by an) Sc 
means, and even their fall models ar abot 
often spotted all over with dots fron ay 
pea-size to fifty-cent pieces. Chanel i aa 
showing some sleeveless frocks, com ao 
pleted by little jackets, in confetti jer h ; 
sey with blue and red dots on beige, ang 7*¥' 
in blue and white foulard. (il 
In the collections that show advan ‘** 
fall ideas, these usually take the form 0 — 
coats for first cold days. I have choseq nos 
several to present in the next issue 0 al 
Harper’s Bazar: I feared they migh - 
make you feel too warm in July. If w4 iat 
may trust these indications, the smartes st 
coat, next autumn, will be trimmed wit pol 
flat fur, matching in color, black on black ‘les 
brown on brown, gray on gray. Not tha Ma 
we have seen the last of the lynx and fo wit! 


trimmings in light colors on black or dar 
cloth, for we have not. But this type§ p., 
A £ 

no longer the only smart wear. I have 
said all this before, but the latest co4 
lections confirm it. wi 
Many of these “first” coats show tug 
only on the cuffs, and the collars are macs Da 
of the material in various fashions. 14 
long gives a novel effect to some of hig whi 
by the use of a very open fur collar, stan¢ 


ing away from the face, the space fille - 
in with a cravate of the same crepe ap |; 
the frock, tied in a soft bow. But yoq 
will see these new things in the Augu} 4, 
issue, when I hope the temperature WH 
let you endure looking at them. i Ne 


Lelong’s, by the way, I saw an interesting 
development of the suit which is illu: spc 
trated on the Last-Minute pages. 
begins as if he were going to make along 5 
coat of black broadcloth, collared a 


cuffed with fawn lynx, and then he cuts rss 
the coat off into a short jacket, adding * 
tucked georgette blouse of the color of the on 
fur. This looks very new. of 


As to belts, so important a detail of the 
mode for some time past, they are holdin: - 
their own. At Jane Regny’s, there Sj 4p: 
new belt with sport frocks, narrow, |}, 
made of two strips of leather in two - afr 
blue and yellow, for example. In “ 
front where you would expect 4 buck q 
you get a little shield of the two COS) to, 
and there is a flat metal buckle m Mi onl 
back. At Patou’s, there are odd su | lec 
belts with evening gowns, quite wide, +4e| 
softly crushed together, one in black su 

(Concluded on page 105) wr: 
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on a black lace gown, and one in gray 
suéde on gray lace. Lanvin is faithful to 
her wide stitched material or leather belts, 
and to her patch pockets. An 

Costume jewelry is not so ubiquitous 
as it was, in the dressmaking establish- 
ments at least. A short time ago, they 
could hardly show a gown without its 
matching or harmonizing ornaments. 
But the fad continues, and will do so, as 
Jong as we continue to harp on the en- 
semble idea in dress. Only a fabulous 
fortune can have real jewels to match 
every costume, ordinary mortals must 
get along with imitations. But the 
first wild exaggeration of this mode has 
passed, as such things always do. There 
were too many masculine references to 
Woolworth’s. Vionnet is showing new 
and very lovely crystal necklaces, in 
faint-colored stones, worn with evening 
gowns of slightly darker shade. These 
take color from the material beneath in an 
attractive way. 

This leads me to the consideration of 
color. Judging by the mid-seasons, the 
dressmakers would like to make it a black 
and white winter. Coming directly after 
this combination, we still find blue, often 
navy blue. This is probably accounted 
for by the number of summer models in- 
cluded, for navy blue is not expected to 
last over so importantly into the fall. 
Beige, and its lighter cousin putty, is still 
more strongly represented than gray, 
though gray must be reckoned with. 
Brown is a new dark horse. Except for 
actual playing clothes, tweeds, et cetera, 
to be worn on the golf links, brown has 
been a poor relation in the Parisian 
scheme. The designers, however, are 
turning their attention to it, choosing 
both dark shades, and those shades that 
are roughly described by the term 
“havana.” Worth, in particular, fancies 
browns for both daytime and evening wear. 

Some of the creators are speculating 
about greens. It might be considered a 
natural successor to the vogue of blues, 
but there is an undoubted prejudice 
against it in France, on account of the 
old proverb, “‘Wear green and you will 
have to wear black.” However, réséda 
tones and Lelong’s faint willow green 
(like the under side of a willow leaf) are 
important enough to be mentioned promi- 
nently. Bright red, scarlet or geranium, 
stands out like a banner in Several col- 
lections. 

As a summer color, yellow is expected 
to be very good, especially out of town, 
on the beaches. There is a new shade, 
exactly like fresh butter, which several 
designers are using, including Lelong and 
Madame Agnés. Combinations of yellow 
with other colors are new. Yellow with 
brown accessories is attractive. Jane 
Regny combines yellow with dark green 
and also with navy blue. At Vionnet’s I 
was interested in the very dark prune color 
which she is using for several evening 
gowns, as a substitute for black; at 
Deeuillet’s, in the very lovely combina- 
tion of two shades of gray-lavender, in 
which the frock on the Last-Minute pages 
Is carried out. 

_ White, of course, will be good for day- 
time all summer, and for the evening for 
some time to come. I think, for the 
daytime, that it will be more often 
combined with color than used alone. 
Neutral tones for evening are interesting 
Some of the designers. I have already 
spoken of Worth’s evening browns, and 
Patou has two or three evening dresses 
ma rather dark dove-gray, one of them in 
crepe, the skirt and the bolero bodice 
finely plaited all over. 

Pastel colors—real pastel colors, I 
mean, not “off shades’—are rather out 
of it, I find, though here and there one 
sees a woman wearing a summery en- 
semble in some faint tone. Usually 
this woman is one who has a great num- 

T of different ensembles, and is not 
afraid of tiring of them, because she wears 
hone of them very often. 

The new materials have made but a 
tentative appearance as yet. About the 
ee real novelty in the mid-season col- 
€ctions is a ciré ottoman, with wide rib, 
which has been used by Lanvin, Worth, 
Suzanne Talbot, and others for evening 
Wraps, suits and coats. One of the most 


interesting things in the new use of a 
well-known material is Louiseboulanger’s 
substitution of printed velvet for her 
printed chiffon in evening gowns. These 
she uses for her typical skirts, ample, and 
long in the back, with tops of a different 
colored chiffon, plain or printed. 

Flowered taffeta continues to be shown 
for stately evening gowns, often elabo- 
rated in the back. But the outstanding 
evening materials of the moment are 
undoubtedly plain or flowered chiffon, 
satin in various weights, tulle and lace, 
in this order. Chanel’s new light tortoise- 
shell tulle evening gown bids fair to rival 
her famous black tulle, the only difference 
being the addition of basques in tulle, 
in layers, below a tailored belt, and of a 
long narrow scarf. 

The velvets are well represented in the 
mid-season collections, but not quite to 
the extent of last year. I understand 
that great efforts are being made, in 
America, to furnish a transparent velvet 
which will stand wearing more than 
twice. Velveteen still remains a great 
favorite with Louiseboulanger, especially 
for her evening wraps, three-quarter 
length, to be worn over peacock-tail 
dresses; while Beer’s collection features 
velveteen for daytime, including corduroy, 
above all other materials. 

Paris at the moment is very gay, and 
hoping for fine weather in order to wear 
her summer clothes. The weather af- 
fects fashion, in Paris, to a perfectly 
incredible extent. Looking over the 
ground, for example, at smart reunions, 
one would have to report that plain 
crépes and chiffons are in the majority; 
yet, given one fine, warm, sunny day, all 
the world seems to come out into prints, 
and thoroughly upsets your calculations 
in consequence. The same thing with 
millinery. On a dull day, you would say 
that the close-fitting toque was far and 
away the leader. Out comes the sun, and 
hats take brims to themselves as if by 
magic, and you give them the vote in 
consequence. 

We have had the Viennese Opera with 
us for a short season, with interesting 
salles, particularly for der Rosenkavalier, 
which tout Paris wanted to hear. Seats 
were at a premium, and interest was 
divided between Jeritza in her white 
satins, Mayr as the most unctuous, 
villainous Baron Ochs, and the desire to 
see what every one in the boxes was 
wearing on what was admitted to be the 
gala night of the season. The opening 
of the Ambassadeurs with a smart revue 
by Cole Porter attracted a large and 
elegant gathering. It was here that I 
decided definitely on the evening materials 
of the season. Those who were bored 
with the jam, went on to dance in greater 
comfort at the Blue Room, which con- 
tinues to attract the beau monde on nights 
too cool for the restaurants in the Bois. 
An amusing event was the inauguration 
of dog racing at the Parc des Princes. 
It was icily cold that night, and one was 
rather at the mercy of the elements. 
Women had evidently not known in the 
least how they should dress. Some wore 
sport things, some fur coats, and some 
full evening dress. These latter snatched 
the hats of their escorts and crammed 
them down over their bare and chilly 
heads, while the prudent ones in furs 
laughed at them. 

In the midst of all this busy season 
Florence Walton has opened her hat 
shop on the rue St. Florentin, striving 
to make a place which will be not only 
just another millinery establishment. 
She has decorated her walls in pearl 
gray, bordered with scarlet lacquer, and 
set her little salon with Normandy 
furniture, scarlet with gray cushions. 
In the window-boxes are masses of blue 
hydrangeas, and the hats are set in well- 
lit vttrines, glass-cases against the wall, 
as if they were precious objets d'art, 
which indeed some of them are. I 
particularly liked little sets of hat and 
bag, all done in checked leather, the 
checks made by narrow strips of two 
colors appliquéd one on the other. The 
set idea is absolutely rampant—at 
Chanel’s, for example, you can buy a 
jacket, bag, belt and neck-handkerchief 
all in the same patterned material! 
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The Salon of Pierre just off Fifth Avenue on Fifty- 

seventh Street, besides being well known to fastidious 

women everywhere, is one of the most fascinating 

examples of Modern French interior decoration to be 
found in America. 
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IERRE has long been 

known as one of the leading 
Continental exponentsof beauty 
culture, his reputation extend- 
ing to every capital throughout 
Europe. In 1903, at the urgent re- 
quest of his American clientele 
in Paris, he opened the Salon in 
New York which has met with 
such extraordinary success. 

In the original and distinc- 
tively modern atmosphere of the 
Salon of Pierre are displayed 
creams, lotions and tonics and 
astringents which have gained 
for theircreator an international 
reputation... each 
prepared with the 
utmost care under 
Pierre’s personal 
supervision and 
containing only 
the purest ingredi- 
ents that money 
can buy. Pierre’s 


Transformations 
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preparations are also available 
through his appointed represen- 
tatives in the principal cities 
of the country. 

But it is as an authority on 
the arrangement and dressing of 
the hair that Pierre stands pre- 
eminent in the eyes of the fash- 
ionable women of New York. 
The Salon of Pierre is the one 
place above all others where 
these discriminating ones come 
for advice on this all-important 
feature of the toilette. 

Of particular interest at the 
moment, is a marvellous new 
method of perma- 
nent waving which 
Pierre recently im- 
ported from Paris. 
This improvement 
does away with 
kinking and leaves 
the hair far softer 
and more lustrous. 


Hair Tinting, Cutting and Waving. 


NEW YORK 
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intelligence delighted him. After a few 
days she could follow all his reason- 
ing, as he explained to her how man’s 
belief in immortality and communion 
with the dead had developed down the 
ages—explained it clearly, gently, scien- 
tifically, leading her out of the world of 
fantasy into his own world, where 
science made of man the noblest work of 
chance. 

As her love for the lost twin brother 
had to go somewhere, Murray Frazer 
drew it to himself, while changing its 
quality. 

The patient he had taken with reluc- 
tance became the ruling passion of his life. 
Had he not fought for her love with a 
dead man, against what he called the 
superstitions of the centuries? For her 
‘“‘fancies”’ had included signs and omens 
—the whole kaleidoscope of shifting 
shadowy shapes which time has left in 
the growing brain of man. 

He even explained God to her—while 
she watched him with those long blue 
eyes of hers, with their curious upward 
slant at the outer corners, giving to her 
face an unforgettable strange look that 
shook his heart whenever he thought of 
her. 

Her aunt had told him that the dead 
brother had called Muriel an earth- 
bound angel, and somehow the appella- 
tion stuck fast in his mind. With her 
bright blonde hair and her slender sway- 
ing grace and the lightness of all her 
movements, she was really like the 
angels he had imagined as a boy, when he 
believed in angels, God, and all the 
heavenly host. 


E WAS thinking of these things one 

morning late in May, sitting alone 
behind his desk in the library on the 
second floor. 

Muriel was going to Tarrytown to 
spend the day with a friend, a young 
widow she had known since childhood. 
He smiled at the thought that in a few 
minutes now she would come down from 
the floor above, dressed in her dark blue 
smart little tailormade, with the soft 
white crépe of her blouse-collar making 
softer her dear little face, the stylish 
small black hat on her gold hair, and her 
little feet in shining patent leather shoes. 

Every detail of his wife’s appearance 
thrilled him. The lines of her slender 
form were his book of beauty, wherein 
he read ecstatic, unearthly meanings. 

No one who knew the tall, slender, 
dark-bearded doctor, had the faintest 
inkling of what had been going on in his 
soul during the last year. 

He heard a light step on the polished 
stair, and looked up—waiting. 

In a moment she was standing there, 
in the frame of the open door. 

““Come in, dear.’”’ He glanced at the 
clock on the mantel. ‘‘You have ten 
minutes yet before you need to go.” 

She was just as he had pictured her, 
in that smart little dark blue dress. But 
there was something in her eyes that he 
had not pictured, an intentness, a ques- 
tion—was it a question? 

Just to watch her moving toward 
him, he kept his place behind the desk, 
which was in the far corner near the 
window. 

She always came half-way across the 
room, paused for a second, then moved 
quickly to his side. It was so like the 
approach of a winged creature that he 
never called her attention to it—keeping 
the wonder to himself. 

She threw her arms around his shoul- 
ders, rubbed her cheek against his, 
laughing her coaxing little laugh. 

“Murray!” 

The question he had seen in her eyes 
was in her voice, too. 

He drew her down to his knee, breath- 
ing the faint fragrance that clung about 
her like an aura. 

‘‘Something on her mind?” he smiled. 

She turned those blue, slanting eyes 
upon him suddenly. 

“How did you ever guess—wizard 

“*T’m listening.” 

She put her two hands on his shoulders, 
and gazed at him. 

“You'll think me a silly thing.” 

‘Shall I?” 


> 
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She was adorable in that shy, apologetic 
mood—blushing, a little breathless 

“Is that a definite engagement of ours 
to-morrow—lunching at Dr. Barclay’<>» 
she asked. ie 

“As definite as a doctor's social en. 
gagements ever can be. Why, darling? 
Don’t you want to have luncheon with 
the most ardent of all your admirer 
except me?” ™ 

““Yes—oh, yes! Only... .” She 
looked down. 

“Only you don’t? 

“No, no, it isn’t that. But...» 
She looked up at him quickly, “yoy 
know Betty is sailing on Saturday, and 
this is Thursday, and if I could go to 
Tarrytown to-morrow instead of to-day 
I could telephone Betty now.” 2s 

“And disappoint our old friend? 
Capricious one!” he laughed. 

“Oh, no, Murray!” Her voice was 
hurried. “It isn’t caprice—it’s just 
that—that I don’t want to go to Tarr. 
town to-day. And I must see Betiy 
before she sails, and. . . .” : 

‘‘Why don’t you want to go to Tarry- 
town to-day?” j 

“IT don’t know—really I don’t. It’s 
just a—”’ 

“*Aren’t you feeling well?”’ He touched 
her cool wrist with his professional 
fingers. 

“Oh, I’m quite well—it isn’t that.” 

He took her face between his hands and 
kissed her lingeringly. She nestled 
against him, with a long sigh. 

‘“‘What a dear, sane creature you are!” 
she breathed. ‘‘Always, at just the 
touch of you, my fancies flee away.” 

He caught his breath. 

“‘Tt was a fancy, then?” 

““Yes—the kind I used to have. 
Perhaps—perhaps something reminded 
me of something else, or. . . .”’ She had 
caught his very phraseology. 

“You could telephone Betty you're 
not coming,”’ he suggested. 

““N—no, I don’t want to do that, if 
I can’t go to-morrow. I haven't been 
fanciful lately, you know I haven't.” 

Suddenly she sat up, gazing at him 
with those strange eyes, in which there 
was still something hidden. 

“What is it, darling? Tell Murray.” 

She gave a little sigh. 

““Up-stairs there, a few minutes ago, 
it seemed to me that he didn’t want me 
to go.” 


HE had not mentioned her dead 

brother for many months. 

Murray’s heart was in his throat. 
He took her hands in his and kissed 
them—those slender, sweet, incredibly 
frail hands. 

“Of course,” he said, in a low tone, 
“it would seem to come from him—the 
idea, I mean.” 

““Y-yes, dear. Yes, of course.” 

It was so natural, so inevitable, that 
the old forms of thinking should catch 
her now and then. ; 

“When do we start on our camping 
trip?” she asked suddenly. 

His face lighted. : 

“The first of July. Dr. Barclay will 
look after my patients. Think of It, 
Muriel—a whole month for us, alone to- 
gether in the wilderness, -\dam and 
Eve!” ; 

She stroked his arm with her light 
fingers. 

“T can hardly wait for July,” she 
whispered. “To have you all to myself 
—no patients sending for you day o 
night—it will be more wonderful now 
than it would have been last year, we 
know each other so much better.” 

He pondered that a moment—smile¢. 

“Vou wise little creature!” he said. 

She glanced round at the clock on the 
mantel—gave a little start, and stood up. 

“TI must go now.”’ 

At the door of the room she turned and 
clung to him for a moment. “Oh, 
Murray!” 

‘“‘When you leave home for even one 
day,” he breathed, “you take all the 
sunshine with you.”’ ; 

He went down to the street with her, 
where his car waited at the curb. 

“Don’t let Betty keep you past your 

(Continued on page 108 
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The loveliest mira 


in a century \ 


ras ta Listen eo 


A piano is plaving. Rich and resonant, the slow notes climb— 


climb—to break at last in glittering showers of sound, 


This is the touch of genius, on these keys! Genius is painting, 
in transcendent colors, the dreams of genius. Rachmaninoff is 
plaving Chopin. 


Yet Rachmaninoff is halfa world away! It is the Ampico you hear. 


Ampico is the miraculous instrument which—as part of the actual 
piano—reproduces the artist’s playing as perfectly as though his 
hands were on the kevs! So perfectly that even the greatest musi- 


cians, listening blindfold, cannot tell the difference. 


Through the Ampico you hear the real voice of the piano, in all its 
beauty! The Ampico is the piano itself. It is the artist at the piano 


—waking to lite the greatest, the best-beloved, of all instruments! 


By a system of recording which registers tone to an infinitely finer 
degree than the human ear can detect, the Ampico brings to you 
faithfully every subtlety, every shading, of the artist’s technique. 
It brings you the temperament, the mood, the soul—call it what 
you will—that makes Rosenthal Rosextha/, Lhevinne Lhevinne. 
The individual genius that draws you to hear certain pianists upon 
the concert platform weaves its unchanged spell about you in your 
own home, from the keys of your own piano—by means of the 


Ampico. 


The owner of the Ampico has practically every great pianist of 
the day at his beck and call. Rachmaninoff, Orloff, Lhévinne, 
Rosenthal, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leginska, Ornstein, Levitzki—a 
host of them—all are yours. The masters of syncopation—Lopez, 
Delcamp, Confrey, many others—they are yours. At the mere 
touch of an electric button they will play for you—while you relax 


In your chair to listen, undisturbed. 


When you, yourself, wish to play, the Ampico leaves the piano 





entirely yours—action unchanged, tone unchanged. And in the 
piano’s beautiful form —its charm of lustrous wood and flowing 


line—the Ampico makes no alteration. 


Among the warmest admirers of the Ampico are musicians and 
music students. To these it brings, intimately, the instruction and 
inspiration of the great masters. Just as the student of music prof- 
its by hearing the public concerts of great pianists, so he profits 
by hearing them through the Ampico. 


There is only one way to believe in this miracle of the Ampico. 
You must hear it! You can do this at any store where the pianos 


isted —— : : : 
listed here are sold. It is an experience you should not postpone. 


Tue Ampico Corporation - 584 FirrH Avenue, New York 
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The Ampico comes in the following pianos: 


Mason « Ham in KNABE CHICKERING 


J. « C. Fiscuer MarsHaryt & WENDELL 
Ampico SYMPHONIQUE 
THe Wiis (in Canada) 
Electrically operated models—$750 to $4,500. An initial pay- 
ment of 10% will place an Ampico in your home. The 
remainder is payable over a period of two years. 


Salons in principal cities 
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People “kill” the ordinary 
cigarette when it’s only 
half-smoked. The tobacco 
burns so fast that it roasts 
the flavor of the second 
half and becomes hot and 
parching...But the second 
half of your Melachrino 
tastes too good to “kill”. 
+ It burns slowly. + Keeps 
coool and mild to the 


last pleasant puff... 
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train-time,” he smiled, as he folded the 
rug round her feet. 

“Indeed, I won’t. About quarter- 
past six I'll come running up the stairs to 
you—if you’re home by then.” 

As the car started, he caught a last 
glimpse of her slanting blue eyes through 
the window. Was it the cross-reflections 
on the glass that made her eyes seem 
full of tears? Why .. . why, of course 
it was the glass! Muriel wasn’t a tearful 
women. A trick of light must have 
created the illusion. He was swept by a 
sudden irrational impulse to run after 
the car—to stop it, to make sure that his 
eyes had deceived him. 

But the car was swinging out of sight 
round the corner of the Avenue, some 
twenty rods away. 


HE clock was striking six as he en- 

tered the library that evening, after 
making his round of visits. 

When Muriel came home he would 
suggest the theatre. He had pictured 
her a dozen times since morning, in that 
pretty towered white house of Betty 
Marlowe’s, ‘“‘which should have been in 
stone,” Muriel said, ‘“‘for there’s some- 
thing so young about a wooden tower. 
It runs up to meet the stars so jauntily.”’ 

How like Muriel it was, that last 
touch about the tower—running up to 
meet the stars so jauntily! Yes, she was 
poetry, in every harmonious atom of her. 

At a quarter-past six he heard her light 
step on the stairs below. He arose with 
a bound and went out in the hall to meet 
her. 

“Ts that you, Muriel?” 

There was no answer. 

He leaned over the banisters, looking 
down . . . why, there was no one there! 
She must have turned and gone down 
again, perhaps to consult with the ser- 
vants about dinner. 

He went back to the library and sat 
down on the broad divan, waiting for her. 

He waited ten minutes. Then he ran 
down to the dining-room, where the 
waitress was laying the table. 

‘‘Have you seen Mrs. Frazer?’ he 
asked. 

‘No, sir. She hasn’t come home yet.” 

He ran up to their bedroom on the 
third floor—just to make sure. 





E CAME down again, slowly. “I 
must have imagined her step on 
the stairs—thinking so intently of her 
coming—her saying she’d come running 
up the stairs to me at a quarter-past six.” 
His suggestibility had been proved to 
him years ago by fellow students in the 
medical college. 

He stood for a moment in the middle 
of the library—thinking. 

‘Of course, she missed her train.” 

He lighted a cigarette and sat down 
behind his desk. The telephone caught 
his eye, and he called the number of 
Betty Marlowe’s house in Tarrytown. 

“T’ll call you when I get them,” the 
operator said. 

He waited five minutes, 
again. 

‘They don’t answer,” he was told. 

That seemed rather queer. 

He wondered if Muriel had the local 
time-table in her little reading-room 
which was just off the library. As he 
opened the door—yes, there it was, 
lying on her desk. 

He found the hour of the next train. 
There was just time for him to meet it. 

At the station he took his place behind 
the rope and waited. A quiver of 
expectation ran joyously over him as 
the first passengers came through the 
door from the platforms. He scanned 
every hurrying form as they swarmed 
into the great waiting-room. He thought 
he saw her in the distance, slipped under 
the rope and went forward . . . no, it 
was somebody else. 

Only when the door was closed behind 
the last arrival did he begin to be anxious. 

He found the public telephones, and 
called Mrs. Marlowe’s number again. 
He waited—holding the receiver to his 
ear. He waited a long time. 

Nervous now—distinctly nervous—he 
moved the hook sharply up and down, 
trying to get central. 


then called 
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““Number, please?” 
He explained about the Ta 
call. 
“That number is disconnected—hg, 
burned this afternoon.” : 
“Burned! Was anybody hurt?” 
“One lady killed, they say, ang 
in the hospital.” a 
“Who—who was killed?” He , 
staggering, clawing at the telepho 
box with his free hand. 1 
There was no further response, 
Wildly he rattled the hook Up a 

down, shaking like a paralytic, 
“Number, please?”’ 


E WAS on the train, going to Ta 
town. 

Had he waited long enough to te 
phone the hospital, he would hy 
missed the train. The struggle bety 
knowing and going had been quick ay 
agonizing, but he had chosen the wa 
that would bring him soonest to whe, 
Muriel was, alive or dead. : 

At the station he found a vehick 
whose driver told him that it was Mx 
Marlowe who had been taken to th 


rr 


hospital. ‘The other lady is dead,” 
Murray stumbled into the mani 
open car. 


“en 


The house—the house.” 








The driver knew what he meant 
though there was no house. 
As they ran out into the open country 
Murray saw the full moon in the sky, © 
“Runs up to meet the stars so 
jauntily.”” He winced, and clesed his 
eyes again. 
About three miles out of the town, the 
driver said over his shoulder: 
“There’s a light in the Marlow 
garage—off there to the left, round th 
bend. The wind was the other way, 
They saved the garage.” 
At the honk of their motor-hom,: 
gray-haired man with bent shoulder— 
were those white gloves on his hands?— 
no, bandages—came out of the lighted 
building. 
“*Dr. Frazer, sir!” 
It was Betty’s English butler. 
“T tried to get you on a telephone 
sir; but they told me you had left the 
house.” 
The doctor murmured, automatically 
““You’re wounded, Fuller.”’ 
The young Irish chauffeur came out 
of the building, pulled off his cap, and 
bent his head. 
“Only a few burns,” the old butler 
was saying. “I got the ladies down from 
the tower to the third floor, but the 
fire drove us back from below. There 
was the roof of the second-floor veranda— 
a drain-pipe—no other way. The 
veranda roof was so hot we couldnt 
have waited for ladders.” 
Murray’s heart almost stopped beating. 
“Oh, thank God, sir, they werent 
touched by the fire! Mrs. Marlowe 
reached the ground almost unhurt; 
but Mrs. Frazer—her hands, sir—they 
weren’t strong enough, I think.” 
“She fell,” the chauffeur said brokenly. 
Murray opened his lips, but no sound 
came. Her little hands! Those slender, 
sweet, incredibly frail hands! 
“She lived only a few minutes.” 
Then the old butler came closer. 
“Will you come over there, sir?” he 
whispered. ‘‘I have something to tell 
you. I have a message for you—from 
her.” 
The earth was rocking up to meet the 
stars. 
““Won’t you sit down, sir?” ; 
There was a bench under one of thet 
trees, and Murray drew Fuller dow 
beside him. : 
“She’s in that little red house round 7 
the bend,” the butler said reverently. § 
“You passed it in coming here. I tore 
off a window-shutter from the house, % § 
soon as I reached the ground. The 
fire—we had to get her away quickly. 
She was conscious, sir. It was under this 
tree we took her. I carried her head, 
and just as we placed the shutter on the 
ground she whispered to me: 
“*Fuller, tell Murray it was true 
about my brother. He’s waiting for mé 
Tell Murray I’! wait for him—stay 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Summer’s Sun Steals Away Youth! 














SUMMER GUIDE 


to 
HOME-TREATMENTS 


2] 
“Sunproof”—Protect 


Valaze Sunproof Cream—remarkable 
for preventing sunburn, tan and 
freckles. Indispensable to all lovers 
of the outdoors. Also an excellent 
make-up foundation. . 1.00, 2.00 
Cleanse—Y outhify 
Valaze Water Lily Cream — contains 
rare youth-giving essences of water- 
lilybuds. . . . - 2.50, 4.00 
Clear—Animate—Bleach 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood—the 
skin-clearing masterpiece. Purifies 
and mildly Sieh eaving the skin 
exquisitely transparent. Should be 
part of every woman’s regular regimen 
the year round . 1.00, 2.50, 4.00 
Valaze Freckle Cream—for obstinate 
tan and freckles. . . . 1.50, 2.50 
“Squint” Lines—Crowsfeet 
—Wrinkles 
Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
(Anthosoros)—richly nourishes, cor- 
recting and preventing crowsfeet, 
lines, wrinkles. 1.75, 3.50, 6.00. 
Refresh—Revivify 
Valaze Extrait—a gently, instantly 
effective anti-wrinkle lotion for all 
skins. Absorbs the “tired look” from 
face and eyes — keeps delicate skins 
smocthand youthful. . 2.50, 5.00 
Drooping Chin—Baggy Eyes 
Valaze Georgine Lactee—a permanent 
muscle bracer and tightener for chin, 
cheeks and relaxed conditions gener- 
ally. Essential to the preservation of 
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youthful contours. 3.00, 6.00. 


Blackheads—Large Pores 
—Oily Skin 

Valaze Beauty Grains—speedily washes 
away blackheads, whiteheads and other 
impurities under the skin. Closes the 
pores, leaving the skin velvety smooth. 
1.00, 2.00. 

Valaze Liquidine—instantly removes 
oiliness and face “shine,” imparting a 
flattering finish. A necessity to good 
gtooming, especially during warm 
Welt. 2. wk 1.50, 2.75 

Sunburn—Irritation 

Valaze Healing Balm, (Baume Blanc). 
Speedily soothes and heals irritated, 
sunburned skins. «ss To 


For Individual Beauty Diagnosis — write 
for ons ee and Hair Chart, address- 
@ Madame Rubinstein at her New Yor’ 
Salon, Dept. H7. . 



























“The woman who loves the outdoors ‘not wisely but too well’ 
achieves health at the expense of beauty!” warns HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN, the world’s foremost exponent of Beauty 
Science. ‘The summer sun literally robs the skin of its youth!” 


yy thanks to the genius of HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
thanks to her phenomenal discovery of the only sane 
and scientific means of sunproofing the skin, one may idle 
for hours at the surf, spend long days on the links and 


appear at dinner with the dewy, delicate complexion of 


a hot-house flower! 


A film of the unique Valaze Sunproof Cream, or Sun- 
proof Lotion, a soupcon of Valaze Grecian Anti-wrinkle 
Cream around the eyes to ward off “squint” lines—then 
Beauty is prepared to face the sun unafraid! 


And for skins now suffering the ill effects of exposure, 
Helena Rubinstein provides cooling, healing balms, lo- 
tions instantly revivifying, bleaches which act directly 
upon the pigment, and rare unguents able to replenish 
the youth essences in the skin. Creations which owe their 
quick and unfailing effectiveness to their activity and their 


perfect specialization. 


Choose from the accompanying list, the preparations designed for 
your own special needs, and soon you will realize how essential 
they are to good grooming and how vital to long-lasting beauty! 


A Revelation in Beauty Treatments 


To intensify the effects of your self-treatments, visit the nearest 
Salon de Beauté Valaze for one or more professional treat- 
ments. Here you will be given expert diagnosis and detailed 
advice on the correct home care of the skin and the art of 


make-up—without obligation. 


Perfecting Beauty’s Ensemble 


For a harmonious cultivation of face, figure, hair and hands, 


Madame Rubinstein has 


instituted two new exoticall 


luxurious Maisons de Beauté Valaze, one in New Yor 
and one in Chicago. An exclusive feature of the New 
York Salon is the aesthetic system of body-beautifying 
—RUBINSTEIN -MORDKIN RHYTHMICS. Under the 
personal direction of Mordkin, former master of the Imperial 


Russian Ballet. 


Nelena Rubiiitlein 


8 East 57th Street, New York 


Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Ave. 
Boston, 234 Boylston St. 


London. 24 Grafton St., W. 1. 


Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. 





Detroit, 1540 Washington Blvd. 
Newark, 951 Broad St. 


Paris, 52 Rue du Fg. St. Honoré 











HEIGHTEN ‘PERSONALITY 
with 
VALAZE COSMETICS 
2] 
The Last Word in Lipsticks 
“CUBIST” 


A lipstick typically Rubinstein in 
becomingness and excellence, Start- 
lingly chic, modernistic, it simply 
breathes Paris! Three enchanting 
shades Red Raspberry (medium and 
light), universally flattering and Red 
Geranium, vivid—a superb evening 
tint for all. Black or Golden case. 
Amazing value at 1.00! 
Valaze Water Lily Foundation—the 
perfect make-up foundation. Lends 
the skin a soft and wonderfully allur- 
ing creaminess and makes rouge and 
powder remarkably adherent. . 2.00 
Valaze Water Lily Powder—flattering, 
delicately clingy. Based on the in- 
trinsically youthifying essence of 
water lily buds. Two blends—Novena 
for dry skins; Complexion for normal 
and oily skins. In a wide range of 
tones for all types of beauty. . 1.50 
Valaze Water Lily Vanities — flatter- 
ing, fashionable tones of rouge and 
powder in square-shaped enameled 
cases of incomparable chic—in Chin- 
ese Red, Jade Green, Jet Black or 
Golden. Double Compact, 2.50 
Golden, 3.00. Single Compact, 2.00; 
Golden, 2.50. 
Valaze Water Lily Lipsticks — two 
enchanting shades — Red Ruby 
(medium), a rich, warm daytime tone, 
becoming to all types, but to Bru- 
nettes especially. Red Cardinal (light), 
vivid, gay—perfect for Blondes and 
the ideal evening tone forall. Chinese 
Red, Jade Green or Jet Black cases to 
match vanities. . . »« . . 1.25 
Valaze Sunproof Lotion—not only 
revents sunburn, tan and freckles, 
bor imparts a most flattering finish. 
All shades. 1.50, 2.50 
Valaze Sun-Tan—a unique foundation 
cream which imparts a fresh, glowing 
beach tan and at the same time sun- 
proofs the skin against sunburn and 
ek 2 «6 se te es ee 
Perfect with Valaze Sun-Tan Powder, 
the ideal summer tint. 1.00 to 5.50 
Valaze Eyelash Grower and Darkener 
— promotes growth of thick, dark, 
silky eyelashes and eyebrows. 
Darkens them instantly. 1.00 to 1.50 


Rubinstein BeautyCreationsare dispensed 
at the better stores by skilled advisers. 














tere are several shops in London that will appeal to visitors in 
London, as offering the best of British goods and British service. 





—-~ Through Harper's Bazar they extend an invitation to visit them. ——~ 
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HATS 
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Mayfair, London 
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Contour Rejuvenated — 
Youthful Appearance Inexpensive 


Restored 


by a methodical use, AT HOME, of the Hats 
Four Famous Scientific Preparations of 
Country 
DR. ORESTE SINANIDE Clothes 


Qualified and trained in Athens 
and Paris, and the INVENTOR 


of special Electrical Modalities, by a ae and 








the personal application of which, Evening 
he secures REJUVENATION. Gowns 
Treatments, enquiries, etc., 
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round him—all the time. Tell him it 
was true about my brother—this morn- 


| ing—he’ll understand.’”’ 


There was silence under that tree. 

The moon, passing over a rift in the 
branches above their heads, made a 
luminous outline on the ground. 

Quietly then he arose, and went to that 
little red house round the bend, where 
she waited for him in the white unbending 
dignity of death. Into that strange 
room where she lay he went alone, and 


| closed the door. 


T WAS the night after her burial. 

“‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

He was sitting alone by the center 
table in the library, living over their past 
together. The beauty that was no 
more—it still melted him with yearning. 
The soul that was no more—how near 
it seemed! The room was alive with her 
presence. Illusion—all illusion! 

Her dying message, “Tell Murray I'll 
wait for him, stay round him all the time.” 

How the hearts of men clung to that 
old belief, that almost ineradicable hope! 

He saw nothing supernatural in her 
premonition of disaster that last day. 
Coincidence, some association of ideas— 
it was so easily explained. But his 
muscles were like water whenever he 
remembered that she might be with 
him now, alive and loving, if he had not 
made her ashamed of her superstitions. 

“But I suggested that she telephone 
Betty she wasn’t coming!’’ He said the 
words aloud, as if talking to another 
person in himself. Over and over during 
the last three days he had repeated that 
assurance—that justification. 

Now as he sat there, brooding, his 
wandering glance rested on the glass of 
the uncurtained window. 

““God!”’ He leaped to his feet. ‘‘Shall 
I always see those eyes?” 

He sat down again, still facing the 
window. His heart pounding, he gazed 
fixedly at the glass; but the blue, slanting, 
tear-filled eyes were gone. 

“Muriel!” he whispered excitedly, 
“‘ Muriel!” 

The eyes did not come back. 

So shaken he was, he called to memory 
everything he knew about hallucinations. 

Suddenly he rushed to the window. 
He studied the lights outside the house; 
then, turning, he studied the lights in 
the library, trying to find a material 
cause for the phenomenon. 

The next day he resumed the duties of 
his practice. He increased the length 
of his professional visits, trying to fill 
every waking hour with work that would 
not let him think of her. 

But the nights! The empty arms 

. the teeming brain. 

One gray dawn he half-awoke in a fog 
of depression. What is he living for? 
How easy it would be for him, a phy- 
sician, without leaving a trace of sus- 
picion behind, to join her where she is! 

Shocked wide awake by the insidious 
temptation, he sat up. 

“Where she is.” 

That he should catch himself using 
such a form of thought! 

But every day he went quietly about 
his work, with the gnawing pain and 
turmoil deeply hidden. 

“Tell Murray it was true about my 
brother.” He heard the echo of her 
words in the clangor of cable-cars and 
in the stillness of midnight. 

It was not true. It couldn’t be true. 
Why did it haunt him when he knew it 
wasn’t true? 


UT walking the floor one night he 
was seized by a sudden thought: 
Suppose Muriel should go far away 
with her brother, forgetting their own 
happy hours together—even their love. 
There had always been something in 
her that escaped him. The date they 
had chosen for their camping in the 
wilderness was drawing nearer. She 
could go there now without him, go 
there with the playmate of her childhood 
—free as the birds, those two, in their 
forms of air. 
A whirling dizziness overpowered him. 
He sank down in a chair, covering his 
face with his hands. The nostalgia of 
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the caged bird for that “unbog; 
whose race is just begun.” mot j 

He heard his own voice 
““My God, have pity!” 

Anyone listening would hay 
he believed in God. =o 

One day when he was movin 
about, in that little eadinennl 
Muriel’s next the library, he Picked 
here and there about the room qq 
of those small objects she had loves 
her incense-burner of intricately mol; 
Chinese bronze, that little sphere 
crystal in which she told him she i 
often seen the face of her dead broth 
a volume of selected poems bound 
pale green leather delicately tooled, 
placed them all together on a tall, sq 
teak-wood table in the center gf ; 
room, with her photograph in a gly 
frame. 

Maybe his care in preparing this |i: 
altar for her worship would help to } 
her near him. If he could only feel } 
saying, ‘““You urged me to telepheg 
Betty I wasn’t coming.” 


Murmur 


[ATE at night, every night for a we: 
he sat by that little square tabi 
gazing at her photograph. 

But the dead have business of thd 
own, maybe, and sometimes their temp 
are empty. One midnight as he sat the 
she seemed so far away from him th 
he felt he had really lost her now 
forever. 

His eyes were drawn to the cry 
sphere. If he should look into it’, 
as she used to do... . 

‘Tell Murray it was true about m 
brother.” 

His heart began to pound. 

Her photograph stood near the cryst 
Smiling, gazing straight at him, th 
pictured eyes with their peculiar slay 
were startlingly alive. 

“‘Earth-bound angel.” Why did } 
think of that—just now?... If | 
should look into the crystal. . . . 

She had loved the smell of incense. 

He lighted the incense on her altar, 
that burner of intricately molded Ching 
bronze. The fragrance—the strangené 
of the fragrance. The rising cloud 
incense—waving—rising—waving. Som 
thing was stirring in him, something 0 
immeasurably old and long forgotten 

Leaning forward, he gazed into t 
crystal ball. 

Only cross-lights and reflections. 

Rising hurriedly, he turned off all ti 
lights in the room but one, then 
down again before the crystal. Gazi 
he waited... . £ A vague, delicious lar 
guor was stealing over him. His am 
were prickling. A misty cloud wa 
forming over the surface of the crystil 
It moved—it passed away. 

He saw her. 

‘Muriel! Oh, my blessed one! 0! 
my dear!” ; 

She was smiling, gazing straight ¢ 
him, precisely as in the photograph. 

Then she was gone. ‘ 
The rising incense wavered and wey 
out. : , 

Later that night he was lying on 
broad couch in the library, staring 1 
space. - 

So that was the culmination of all by 
years of scientific labor—incense, 
crystal ball, a misty cloud, a cry to 
dead! What would he have said to at 
physician of his acquaintance who 
brought him such a story? The this 
he would most have scorned. The pa" 
phernalia of superstition. Magic! {0 
God! e 
God again. The hot blood rushed 
his face. 

He sprang from the couch, and sto 
there in the middle of the floor. Eve 
after an hour, the faint odor of incet 
lingered in the air. But he shra f| 
from the thought of his bedroom 
stairs, and the loneliness greater thane 
now—loss irremediable. Not even seq 
to-night, he was too overwrought 1 
sleep. = 
Reading, perhaps. But what reading 

He thought of that little book, * 
Muriel’s, bound in pale green Jeatht! 
delicately tooled—selected poems. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The Mallory trade mark 
appears in the crown of all 
Mallory Hats for women. 
These hats, for young 
women and older ones as 
well, are on sale at smart 
shops in a range of colours 
and sizes, at $12 and up 
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A tailored hat with a feeling 


for sports is The Newport. 


The new cashew-nut brown 
is an excellent background 


for its tri-color grosgrain 


band. Also in pastel and 
darker shades. 
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proved Way 


fo remove cold cream 


is the dainty, hygienic and economical method 


introduced by famous beauties and beauty experts 


F yourskin remains sallow, muddy, 

irritated with petty disfigurements 
even though you use the best of 
cosmetics—it’s probably because you 
do not remove coldcream correctly. 
Beauty specialists will tell you that 
the way you remove cold cream is 
every bit as important as the kind 
of cream you use. 

Soiled bits of old linen merely 
serve to rub germs and dirt back into 
your skin. Towels, though freshly 
laundered, are likely to rub cream 
in, instead of off. Their fabric is not 
absorbent—they are often harsh to 
sensitive skin, and frequent laun- 
dering is extravagant. The oils in 
face creams are ruinous to towels. 

A new method has been perfected 
just for the purpose of removing 








Kleenex 


cold cream safely, daintily. It is 
called Kleenex. 

Kleenex tissues are handkerchief 
size, snowy white, fresh, immaculate. 
They are especially absorbent, tak- 
ing up all the dirt and oil secretions 
of the skin, as well as the cream. 
You discard them after using. Their 
soft, feathery surface is soothing and 
protective to the face and throat. 
The oldest linen cloth is no softer; 
the freshest laundered towel is not 
as sanitary. 

In dressing rooms of famous stars 
Kleenex is one of the first and most 
prized of all make-up accessories. 
Letters from hundreds of stage and 
screen celebrities acclaim this new 
method as “simply marvelous,” 
“delightfully clean,” “delightfully 
inexpensive”—“among my blessings 
in the dressing room.” 

When you try Kleenex you'll un- 
derstand such enthusiasm. Send for 
a generous trial packet today, by 
filling out the attached coupon. 


Kleenex Company, Lake - Michi- 
gan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Please send 
samples of Kleenex to H-7 
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had never even opened it, though it lay 
with her other things on the tall Chinese 
table in the next room. 

He went in there and got the book, 
bringing it back to the library. 

He sat down by the reading-lamp with 
that little green book in his hands. 
As he opened it, or as it opened itself 
from long usage maybe at a certain page, 
he saw a quatrain underlined with pencil 
marks. 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


Trembling, he closed the book. 

Muriel had not the habit of marking 
her books. Was there—was there no 
escaping God to-night? 

He sat there motionless for a long time 
—thinking. ‘God moves in a mysterious 
a 
He had sought only truth, and love 
had come to him. He had cured his 
loved one of delusions, and she was 
dead because of that cure. He would 
have died for her, but he had sent her 
to her death. He despised all traffic 
with the dead; but he would give his 
soul now—if he had one—to know that 


| the dead do live. 





“Truth! What are you?” He was 
startled by the loudness of his cry. 

That vision of her in the crystal—a 
reproduction of the photograph beside it, 
colored and made animate by the 
creative machinery of his own brain. 
No answer, that, to the question, do the 
dead live! 

“Vet her presence with me sometimes 
must be true—because it is true for the 
soul.” 


TILLNESS came over him. “True 

for the soul.” He sat there gazing 
at a bright star through the uncurtained 
window. 

He heard the steady tick-tick of the 
clock behind him on the mantel—like 
the beating of some mechanical heart. 

Time also, the star reminded him, 
might be different farther away. Even 
on earth, that which is true for the soul 
is not always true for the microscope. 

The knowledge that can be proved. 
But are there not other things—lovely 
things—which prove themselves by their 
values for human life? The God he had 
explained away for Muriel, maybe. . . . 

He sat gazing at that star. Ages had 
questioned it—man’s dumb progenitors 
with hairy arms, Chaldean poets, Arab 
soothsayers. Yearnings toward God. 
Loving believing praying. 

Values for human life. Two kinds of 


| truth. 


A vague memory disturbed him. Who 
had said something like that? Muriel?p— 
no, Dr. Barclay, on the day of his gradu- 
ation, years ago; “‘ Never forget, my boy, 
that a doctor must not confuse his 
categories.” 

There were two kinds of truth, then. 
Somehow it seemed more persuasive 
now. Science is science, and love is 
love. That which is true for the soul. 

There came to his mind significant 
words of William James: ‘The whole 
drift of my education goes to persuade me 
that the world of our present conscious- 
ness is only one out of many worlds of 
consciousness that exist, and that those 
other worlds must contain experiences 
which have a meaning for our life also.” 
Other worlds, experienced by living men, 
when the focus of their perception was 
slightly changed, by contemplation, by 


| anesthetics, or by—shock. 


Genuine metaphysical revelations— 
how did James word it?—‘‘parted from 
our rational consciousness by the filmiest 
of screens.” 

Could there be ways of piercing those 
filmy screens and seeing out—-or would it 
be seeing within? The Kingdom within! 
Yes, it must be that, if anything— 
potential forms of consciousness. 

He remembered other strange books 
which he had read, claiming to be por- 
trayals of mystical experience. Joy in- 
describable, and the loving sense of its 
reality; timelessness, the eternal Now; 


light and the surprise, the wonder and 
assurance of the soul! So had 
writers of the indescribable joy tried 4 
express what is—or is not. . 4 

But their unanimous testimony as if 
they were all reporting one experience 
was like a challenge he had not the 
courage to face now. A sudden languor 
came over him, the loosening of taut 
nerves. 

“To-morrow,” he said aloud; “will jt 
all seem clearer to-morrow?” 

Rising slowly, he climbed the stairs 
to his room on the floor above. 


UT the morning came with humid 

heat—oppressiveness. He woke from 
a heavy sleep, repeating at the end of 
some lost dream, “Do not leave me al 
alone.” 

That day he faced a press of work 
beginning with two early calls to make 
before his office hours. But the doctor 
must always be ready with his air of 
quiet cheerfulness. No midnight mood 
of his own can enter the sickroom with 
him. 

At the end of the breathless day he 
had to visit Muriel’s aunt, who talked 
about the dead girl for an hour, and 
wept, and tried to hold him longer, 

It was eleven o’clock when at last 
he was free, to walk slowly back to his 
house. Gray skies above a tired and 
suffocating earth. The night was utterly 
still, not a leaf stirred. The whole world 
waited for something—holding its breath, 

But just as he opened the door of his 
house, a sudden swirl of wind went past 
him. Wind the forerunner of a storm to 
follow—relief, and by and by refreshing 
sleep. At the top of the second flight of 
stairs, through the open door of his bed- 
room, he saw the long white muslin cur- 
tains blown straight toward him— 
waving—bending—falling—rising again. 

Fantastic wind! Its eerie whistle was 
like the signal of a living thing. 

He went over and closed the windows. 
Life had come back to the world, and his 
weariness was gone, suddenly. 

An upper branch of a tree beside the 
house was rapping, rapping against the 
outer wall—like a whip in the hand of 
some gigantic rider of the night. 

Lightning tore the sky apart. Then 
darkness was refolded over the light 
with a roar that shook the world. Then 
the quick thud-thud of other windows 
farther away being closed by unseen 
hands. 

The air had grown suddenly chill. 
There was even a shiver in it for any 
warm-blooded creature awake and aware 
while the nocturnal elements struggled 
together, for some vast purpose beyond 
the range of man’s self-centered thought 
Man’s presence seemed so casual. A 
mere spectator, he could have no part 
in the rough revels. 

Darkness, it seemed to Murray, might 
bring him nearer to some needed knowl 
edge the night was busy with. 

In his bed, the lights extinguished, he 
lay listening now to the orchestra of the 
storm. 

The orchestra! Conducted by what 
gestures of what Being? 

Blinding flashes—warnings of instant 
danger—archaic fears which held the 
breath, waiting for the voice of Him. 

Excited rain, lashing the window-panes 
beside his bed. 

How the wind blew! And great trees, 
heavy with age, would be uprooted. God 
moves. ... 

Again the thought seized his heart 
and twisted it: Had he left Muriel her 
God, her superstitions, she would be 
here beside him now. Humility pressed 
him down. 

He remembered times when he had 
laughed at men of science who could not 
free themselves from infantile dependence 
upon God. He was bitterly ashamed. 

The tears he had seen in Muriel’s eyes 
through the car window. The courage o 
that little creature! Going on—proving 
her freedom from the old delusions, whe? 
she knew. .. . 

Annihilation, for a soul like that? 

Crash! The very walls of the house 
shook with the impact somewhere near 

(Concluded on page 113) 
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COME TO TOWN FOR A 
SUMMER DAY 


(Concluded from page 82) 


juice of a whole chilled orange over each 
guest’s serving. The combination is 
the most ———- and refreshing thing 
sou’ve ever tasted. 
Next to the food, Susan’s luncheon 
cloth was the recipient of my extravagant 
raise. On a background of natural, 
hand-woven German linen, exotic yellow 
birds perched upon gay baskets of vivid 
fruit and flowers, and there was a dis- 
tinct touch of the moderne about it. 
Surely enough, I discovered it had come 
from Frankl’s at 4 East 48th Street, 
and also her unusual summer curtains 
of silk net, in a shimmering silver tone. 
Susan said that while at Frankl’s she 
had seen some hand-blocked mohair 
fabrics, with curious Chinese motifs, 
very distinctive for covers or draperies, 
and Basque linens in stunning stripes that 
could be made to order into runners or 
cloths for the table. So I'm heading 
there quickly, for I’ve put off rejuvenating 
my own pied-d-terre, and the gayer and 
giddier I can make a the better I shall 
feel compensated for having to spend the 
summer as the poor little “‘woiking goil.” 

After luncheon we sallied forth to buy 
all sorts of beach things for the children. 
You’ve heard of the Mayfair Playthings 
Store, 741 Fifth Avenue. The place 
literally went to my head and I found 
myself duplicating almost everything 
Susan selected. Having no beach of 
my own, may I send them down to your 
newly acquired strip of sand and christen 
it with a moonlight swimming party 
and a midnight picnic? For we'll have 
enormous bright rubber frogs, horses, 
alligators—even a  walrus—that you 
blow up and serenely float about on, and 
a red rubber boat that blows up in sec- 
tions, with paddles, oilcloth tabby-cat 
cushions, ’n’ everythin’. No, Dita, I 
haven’t gone quite mad, but listen—re- 
member playing diabolo as a child, and 
battledore and shuttlecock, and ring 
toss? They’re all included. Your heavy 
gambling friends can each select a silver 
airplane to race, line them up, place their 
bets, and let them fly. You’d be sur- 
prised how far they go. It all depends 
on the amount of winding. Well, enough 
of this child’s prattle, but just wait and 
see for yourself what fun it’s all going 
to be. 

From the Mayfair shop we strolled 
very slowly (for therein lies the secret 


of keeping cool in New York in summer) 
down Fifth Avenue to 51st Street—to 
Kargére at 636 Fifth Avenue, for Susan 
said she needed a couple of simple sit- 
and-look-pretty-in frocks, having out- 
fitted herself only in sports clothes and 
evening models. Knowing Kargére’s 
reputation for exquisite hand - made 
French things, I silently applauded her 
choice. We weren’t disappointed. Mon- 
sieur Kargére showed us three simple 
little crépe de Chine dresses, with finely 
plaited skirts, that he had just received 
from Paris, and our extravagant Susan 
took them all like a shot. (You would 
have, too, ‘Dita, for you’ve always 
raved so about fine workmanship.) 
One was in pale leaf-green with sage 
green and bottle-green daisies appliqued 
in point turc all over the blouse; another, 
in deep peach with a most flattering 
ruffled collar made with row after row of 
tiny tucks and fine hemstitching; the 
third, a perfect dream in flesh georgette 
with cobwebby fil tiré in an unusual sur- 
plice effect. Then we looked at a daffodil- 
yellow embroidered handkerchief linen— 
one of Rodier’s most successful summer 
fabrics—and a cool watermelon pink 
organdie. I could go on forever and 
describe lots of other lovely things we 
saw, but I know just this much will head 
you there, shortly after you step off 
the train. 

After all this we called it a day, and 
stopped by at the Embassy Club for the 
coldest, longest drink of iced tea to be 
had from Ricca. Really that crystal-and- 
green room is delightful in hot weather— 
such a cool, restful atmosphere. 

Tell Tom for me it would be a crime 
not to let you take the little white farm- 
house so that your friends may see you 
once again and that it’s the least he 
can do to appease us all for carrying 
you off to the great open spaces of the 
West. I mean it, "Dita! So let me 
know your decision at once, and if there 
is anything I can do to help you here— 
(browbeating the agent would be my 
specialty)—just wire me at the apart- 
ment. I am yours to command! 

Much love, 
BECKY. 

P.S. The races at New London were 
marvelous. Daisy certainly gives the 
world’s best parties on that yacht of hers. 
I couldn’t have had more fun! 


RIDER OF THE STORM 


(Concluded from page 112) 


then the rumbling, rattling, rumbling of 
the thunder. Eternity was in the sound. 

For ages on ages he could see the 
small, lonely, cloud-veiled, sea-crystalline 
sphere of the earth, rolling unsteadily 
onward, round and round, on its journey 
through empty space, carrying in itself 
maybe the image of its lover. 

Sea-crystalline! The ccean must be 
wilder than the land to-night, at the 
touch of the Power that rode it. 


He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


Carrying in itself the image of its 
lover. As he had seen the love-image in 
his mind reflected in that small crystal 
sphere on the altar he had made for 
Muriel. The small the duplication of the 
vast, as man might be of God. 
= felt the invisible touch of little frail 

ds. 

“Oh, love... Muriel . . . love... .” 
. Shaken with sobs, he buried his face 
in the lonely pillow. 

Crash! The lightning tore its way to 
the ground, through that tree just out- 
side the window. 

m. Murray, a few feet away, came a 

inding white light in the brain. . . 
o Stars . . . whirling suns . . a second 
eternity, the eternity of a second 
* + . speed inconceivable the 
Splendor of the Milky Way rising and 
oe 7 a cloud of incense . . . the 

verse like a gleaming crystal sphere 
and in that shene—sndiiehe a hong ; 


OR more than a month he carried 

that experience a secret hidden in his 
heart. It seemed to him that one drop 
of the attar of immortality had touched 
him, and the abiding fragrance was so 
sweet he longed to share it. One evening 
he told Dr. Barclay. 

“T did not lose consciousness,” he said; 
“T think the shock of the lightning 
merely changed the focus of my percep- 
tion. I know now what William James 
meant when he wrote that the world of 
our present consciousness may be only 
one out of many worlds of consciousness 
that exist. I found myself suddenly with 
Muriel in the midst of something so 
vividly real that the life I came back to 
seems like a dream in comparison. Joy— 
why, the whole universe was like a sing- 
ing, loving, timeless joy in the heart of 
God.” 

“‘T don’t know, Murray, I don’t know.” 
The kind blue eyes of his friend, the 
little man of science, were shining with 
sympathy. “But, of course, I believe 
that it was all psychological—all the 
creation of your own brain, my dear 
boy.” 

“My creation... .. Ob! ... Bat I 
wonder if—if death is really like that. 
The universe I saw in my own brain must 
lie concealed in everybody’s brain. You 
know what I mean—the One reflected 
in the many. God... inus... real- 
izing Himself, maybe, in some mysterious 
immortal way.” 

For a long time the two men looked 
at each other without saying a word. 
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HY go through another sweltering summer, 
marooned on land? Get a Chris-Craft and 
spend your leisure summer hours on the water. 


Take the water route to your summer home or 
favorite club. Plan delightful picnic and week-end 
trips ... camping and fishing excursions... 
swimming and aquaplaning parties ... restful 
sunset rides on hot summer evenings. 


Chris-Crafting opens up innumerable cool, quiet, 
traffic-free waterways! It provides clean, safe sport 
and healthful amusement for the young folks. It 
carries you speedily, comfortably and securely 
wherever you want to go. 


Summer home activities and social engagements 
take on new meaning when there is a Chris-Craft 
to speed you there and back. Chris-Craft is as 
nimble as the family car . . . always ready to go. 
See your dealer today and let him give you a Chris- 
Craft ride. Write us for his name if you do 
not know him. 


$2235 to *9750 


May we send you this booklet? 


Prospective owners may have free upon request 
a copy of the Chris-Craft catalog, containing com- 
plete descriptions of the eleven 1928 Chris-Craft 
models. Write for your copy today. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
667 Detroit Road + + Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch, 153 West 31st St., at 7th Ave. 


hris-Craft 


| THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 


22 to 30 Feet—30 to 45 Miles an 
Hour—82 to 200 Horsepower. 
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Solray Brings Sunshine 
Into Your Home 
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For Beauty --For Charm 
to be \nteresting -Vivacious 


You Must Keep Fit 


OLRAY offers the easiest and most natural way. Glorious 
sunshine, soothing in application, yet stimulating in its 
effects, can be had in your own home, anywhere, any time. 

Perhaps you realize that your social or domestic responsibili- 
ties are taking more out of you than you can put back. Yet you 
can’t let go. To keep on means nervous exhaustion—a tired, 
dull, uninteresting and unattractive personality. 

Sunshine—Solray sunshine—will keep you on the upand up. 

The instant you feel the warm, sooth- 
ing sunshine from the Solray lamp, you 
sense its beneficial effect. Solray is quick, 
concentrated suxlight —the ultra violet 
ray that relaxes and soothes tired nerves, 
that relieves congestion through stimulat- 
ing a natural healthy circulation. 

Solray is science’s latest gift to beauty. 
It is the real fountain of youth, because in 
utilizing this age old formula—sunshine— 
in a convenient and concentrated form, it 
is a veritable fountain of sunshine. 

The true foundation of beauty is health. 
What is so irresistible as a clear, healthy com- 
plexion—sparkling eyes and hair that is not only 
luxuriant but has the lustre and glint of sunshine 
in it—whether light or dark. 

You can learn now how Solray leads the way 
to true beauty through the health—how it in- 
creases elimination —stimulates the circulation 
and nerve stability— produces vitamines, kills 
bacteria, enhances glandular activity and fixes 
necessary mineral salts in the tissues, such as 
Calcium, iron, iodine and a 

Solray has been sold only to physicians here- 
tofore, but it is so safe and simple to operate, we 
have responded to the great demand for its use 
in the home and it is better to secure an efficient, 
professional model than to experiment with 


make-shifts. 

Get this Helpful Book Free j 
Contains interesting and helpful facts about this 
marvelous light therapy and the treatment for 
health and beauty. 

Contains list of diseases that can be treated 
right in your own home—anywhere—any time. 
Tells how every member of your family can en- 
joy sun baths and keep fit. Write today, you 
should not miss this book. 


SOLRAY COMPANY, Inc., 215 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


SW A 12 17, 





On chest and throat 
Treating rickets 
Treating baldness 





10 Days’ ‘ 


Free Trial 


Let Solray prove for 
itself in your own 
home its marvelous, 
rejuvenating, stimu- 
lating effects. We are 
confident that a few 
trial treatments will 
make Solray indis- 
pensable to you. 


Write today for com- 
L plete information. 
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though they were ardent Americans of 
genuinely good old stock with plenty of 
fine traditions behind them, couldn’t live 
in America. They loved America. They 
had always meant to pass their lives in 
America until they saw Paris. 

Then, like many other Americans, they 
threw up the sponge. Paris got hold of 
them and through Paris Europe got hold 
of them. And so, somehow, America 
rather faded into the background. 

The Lorrimors became Europeanized. 
Then came their successes with their 
children. 

Minnie, the eldest daughter, carefully 
educated, grew up into a really beautiful 
girl. And she was not only beautiful. 
She was endowed with super-abundant 
vitality and great social ambition. From 
the time she came out she made up her 
mind that God meant her to live at the 
top of the social tree. When she was 
only twenty she married the eldest son 
of an English Duke. At twenty-eight 
she was already Duchess of Clcuds, in 
the very heart of the smartest set in 
Great Britain, the set that was gathered 
about King Edward the Seventh. 

The second sister, Lucille, was not so 
beautiful as Minnie, but she, too, was 
vital and endowed with great persever- 
ance. Some thought her even cleverer 
than Minnie, though not so fascinating. 
She was worldly-wise. Not being a 
beauty, she went in for culture, learned 
to talk well, studied politics, art and 
music, and eventually married an English 
Baronet, Sir John Amyas-Barton. 

Thus both the sisters went to live in 
England, and long before their parents 
died were in the heart of things there, far 
better known and more appreciated than 
the Albert Memorial, leaders of the 
“inner set,” safely perched on the top- 
most branch of the social tree, unassail- 
able, leading women. 

But their brother James? What about 
him? Was James Lorrimor a great suc- 
cess? His parents, who were constitution- 
ally unable to include any sort of failure 
within the charmed circle of their lives, 
always spoke of him as if he were. 
They said James was a wonderful fellow. 
They affirmed that James had brains 
enough to stock a University, that James 
was so secretive about his talents that it 
would take a lynx to find them out, but 
that nevertheless those talents would 
easily have brought him into world fame 
if he had taken the trouble to use them. 


HE fact remained that James did 

absolutely nothing remarkable ex- 
cept this—he insisted on living in the 
country to which he belonged, America. 
To New York he went, and in New York 
he remained in an apartment on River- 
side Drive. His parents gave him a good 
allowance while they lived, and when 
they died in Paris left him a substantial 
fortune. And that was James! 

Being who he was, the son of very rich 
and extremely well-known parents, “‘so- 
cially prominent,” in the newspaper 
phrase, brother of the Duchess of Clouds 
and Lady Amyas-Barton, James Lorri- 
mor couldn’t escape being known to 
America’s Four Hundred. His “move- 
ments” were chronicled when they took 
place, but they took place very seldom. 
For James moved very little, indeed 
astoundingly little, considering that he 
lived in an age that was gradually be- 
coming more and more restless. Some- 
times for months he never stirred for a 
night from Riverside Drive. After his 
parents’ death he avoided Europe. It 
would have been natural if he had 
profited by the social eminence of his 
clever sisters to make for himself a posi- 
tion in London. But he never went to 
London. 

He had one very peculiar failing. He 
cared absolutely nothing for society. As 
both his sisters lived not only in, but for 
it, they looked upon James as hopelessly 
eccentric. When, now and then, some of 
their innumerable acquaintances inquired 
what their brother James Lorrimor was 
doing, the Duchess and Lady Amyas- 
Barton answered that they didn’t know. 

“We never know what James is do- 
ing.” 

Judge of their surprise then on seeing 
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(Continued from page 65) 


one day in a copy of the New York 
the following paragraph: ork Hen 


“Mr. James Lorrimor, brother of th 
beautiful Duchess of Clouds and [aa 
Amyas-Barton, was married quiet 
quite recently to Miss Stella Etheldres; 
Larkin, daughter of the late Josh . 
Larkin of Pennsylvania. The em 
moon will be spent in New York at \j, 
Lorrimor’s magnificent apartment ,, 
Riverside Drive. Miss Larkin, we under. 
stand, is an experienced masseuse.” 


T WAS the Duchess of Clouds, now; 

widow, who came across this atnazin: 
piece of news, and no sooner had ¢ 
read it than she went to the telephone 
in her Belgrave Square house and te. 
phoned to her sister in Pont Street. — 

“Lucille,” she said, when she had bes 
put through. “Do you know why 
James has done?” s 

“Done!” came Lucille’s deep voice 
from Pont Street. “You don’t me 
that James has actually done song. 
thing?” 

“He has!” said the Duchess. “He hy: 
married an experienced masseuse.” 

‘James married!” came in a vibrating 
voice. 

“Yes; I just told you!” 

“What did you say he’d married?” 

‘* An experienced masseuse.” 

There was a pause. As it was pio. 
longed the Duchess at last said, 

‘Did you hear what I said?” 

“That James had married a masseuse 

“An experienced masseuse,” corrected 
the Duchess. 

“That doesn’t help matters much 
Anyhow we can thank the Lord now that 
James never comes to Europe and hate: 
society. Perhaps that is what he has 
always cared for.” 

“What?” 

“Massage. I always felt sure he mus 
have some hobby, though we never kney 
of one. What’s her name?” 

“It says Stella Etheldreda Larkin 
daughter of the late Joshua Larkin ¢ 
Pennsylvania.” 

“Sounds bad!” was Lady Amya 
Barton’s disillusioned comment. “Jame 
has evidently made a fool of himself x 
last. I will come round.” 

In about a quarter of an hour Lad 
Amyas-Barton, who was tall and gyps\ 
looking, with rather harsh features but 
intelligent eyes, walked into the Duchess: 
sitting-room and they took counsel to- 
gether. Their social positions were, 0 
course, unassailable; nevertheless they 
were both disgusted with James. There § 
was something peculiarly out of society 
in a masseuse. You couldn’t do any 
thing with her. If she had been 
actress, you might have carried it off with 
an air. “James has done what all the 
aristocratic boys do nowadays—marmet 
an actress!’ If she had been a dance! 
it would have been possible to talk of her 
grace and charm, of how she had beet 
turning the heads of New York. Even! 
she had been a dressmaker the Duches § 
could have said that all the smarte!» 
women had been tumbling over att § 
other to get her to dress them. But-a 
experienced masseuse! ; 

Being both of them intelligent womet, © 
however, the Duchess and Lady etl 








Barton did not allow themselves to be 
prostrated by the news, though they bot! 
felt indignant with James. The inform* 
tion about him, of course, was imme 
diately repeated, with amplifications a 
comments, in all the chief English pape" 
and wherever the sisters went—and the 
went literally everywhere where th 
“smart set,” as it was called in thos 
days, showed—they were met WH] 
questions about their brother's marriage 
All this, of course, was very funny, but 
the sisters got very tired of being . 4 
tioned about James’s wife. Their m* 
mates wanted to know who Joshua Larkit 
of Pennsylvania was, and_ why : 
daughter had been christened Etheldres 
and where she had “practised” her my" 
terious profession, and how James Lom 
mor had met her, and whether she hat 
massaged him into a proposal, and $0 
It was all very annoying. The Duchess 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Established Paris, 1910 
Now at 660 Fifth Avenue 
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The Essential Cream is both cleansing 

and nourishing. The Cucumber Emul.- 

sion, the Combiner, is used with it 

to make it absorb into the skin 
more readily. 
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The Soothing Freshener Lotion is for 
the dry skin, the Almond Astringent 
FA for the average skin, the Strong 
7 Astringent for the relaxed or oily skin. 
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MARIE EARLE ASKS 
“WHAT PRICE WILL YOU PAY 
FOR WASHING YOUR FACE 
THIS SUMMER?” 


SUPPOSE some sunny summer morning after a mar- 
velous swim, you take the speed boat down the bay. 
That afternoon you play tennis... . Then do you 
come home and recklessly wash your face? 

Can you afford what it may cost your complexion 
to wash your face this summer? Do you dare to risk 
harsh soap, hard water, and the climate? At home 
or abroad, the simple Marie Earle treatment takes 
only a few minutes of your time. The results are 
honestly priceless. Use the Essential Cream, the 
Cucumber Emulsion, the Marie Earle lotion that is 
right for you. Then with your sensitive skin care- 
fully cleansed, kindly nourished, beautifully re- 
freshed, you can spend every day outdoors, unwor- 
ried by the effects of sun and wind and travel. 

Marie Earle preparations, cosmetics, perfumes and 
bath accessories are sold in smart shops all over the 
country. Many of these have Marie Earle salons. 
Treatments there or at home are individualized, with 
special preparations for special conditions. ‘The 
Other Side of the Moon,” a free booklet, explains 
the simple treatments, describes the preparations, 
tells how Marie Earle came to be a specialist in faces, 
and includes, for your convenience, a Reference 
Chart. 


7 y 7 


This season Marie Earle introduces ochre and sun- 
burn shades in two of her most interesting cosmetics 
—the Liquid Powder and the Finishing Cream, long 
beloved by her French clientele as the Email 77 and 
the Blanc Gras. 

1 1 . 


Did you know the Liquid Powder leads a double life? 
By day it absolutely protects the skin from sunburn, 
while giving the fashionable sunburn effect! By night 
it gives the exquisite, even finish, well-dressed women 
demand of a liquid powder. 


7 7 7 


If your travels bring you to New York, be sure to 
have a Marie Earle treatment at the Fifth Avenue 
Salon, 660 Fifth Avenue, the former site of the 
William K. Vanderbilt mansion. 
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Ew lingerie? No! 
[washed it in Laungerol r 


EVER has there been such soap for washing fine 
silks, rayons, costly woolens! No rubbing... 

no work. Just a gentle plopping up and down in a bowl 
of water—a tablespoonful of Laungerol. The tiny pen- 
etrating bubbles of liquid olive soap play in and out 
of the fabric, cleanse it perfectly, make each separate 


fibre gleam as though the garment were brand new. 


When you go toa drug, grocery or department store 
for a bottle of Laungerol— you make dainty, costly 
things that you purchased months ago look like you 
purchased them yesterday. 

Inthe best department stores Laungerol is featured 
not just in one place but in three—the Hosiery, 


Lingerie and Toilet Goods Departments. For 


sample and lingerie-saving booklet—use coupon. 


LAUNGEROL 


The Olive Oil Liguid Soap ‘oh 











THE PERKINS SOAP CO., DEPT. K, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Enclosed is 10c for generous sample of Laungerol, with booklet “Dainty New Garments from a Bottle”. 
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(Continued from page 114) 


sense of humor helped her through with 
it, but Lady Amyas-Barton, who, though 
clever and highly cultured, was less in- 
clined to see the funny side of things, 
gradually got the whole thing ‘on her 
nerves.” 

“I’m absolutely sick of hearing about 
my new sister-in-law!” she said to the 
Duchess one day. ‘And so would John 
be if he wasn’t always away shooting 
big game.” 

“Don’t show it 

“Of course not. But really James 
might have written. We know nothing.” 

“Except that she is an experienced 
masseuse.” 

“And that’s worse than nothing. How 
like James to spend the honeymoon in 
his flat on Riverside Drive.” 


9 


“That is our salvation,” said the 
Duchess. 

“What?” 

‘“‘James’s lethargy. He never moves 
from home. Just imagine if he were a 


different sort of man. She might have 
pushed him into bringing her over here 
to use us.” 

“Use us how?” 

“To get into society, of course. Only 
the other day that awful little Mrs. Sam 
Porkyn actually offered me five thou- 
sand pounds if I would ask her to a 
dinner of eight at which he would be 
present.” 

Lady Amyas-Barton’s comment on 
this was: 

“Five thousand pounds is a lot of 
money.” 

“IT know. But not enough! But 
suppose Mrs. Sam had been our sister-in- 
law? What could I have said?” 

““Yes—and taken it.” 

“Depends on what she was! I have a 
feeling, knowing, or rather never having 
been able really to know, James, that he 
has married not merely a masseuse but 
an impossible masseuse. Thank heaven 
they will never come over here. So the 
best thing is to take it asa joke. I made 
him die of laughing about it the other 
night.” 

Lady Amyas-Barton, who had a face 
that was rather equine, stood for a mo- 
ment looking like a decidedly moody 
horse. Then she said: 

“T suppose you are right, but I feel 
very angry with James. He does noth- 
ing for thirty-eight years, and then he 
does this!” 

“They'll never leave Riverside Drive.” 


N THE following morning the early 
post brought this letter to the 
Duchess from James: 


Riverside Drive, etc. 
“DEAR MINNIE: 

“T am married. My wife is a remark- 
able woman of Swedish-American descent, 
born and brought up in America. She 
has never traveled up to now and is very 
wishful to enlarge her experience. As you 
know, I am not much of a wanderer, but 
I feel I must not be selfish. I am, there- 
fore, sailing on the Leviathan within the 
week, with Stella Etheldreda, and hope 
to be with you and Lucille shortly. I 
know it will be a pleasure to you both to 
help Stella Etheldreda in her efforts 
after a fuller life than she has had hither- 
to. With my love to you and Lucille, 

“T am, your affectionate brother, 
“‘JamMES LoRRIMOR.” 


In spite of her vitality and humor the 
Duchess of Clouds was aghast on reading 
this letter. But Lady Amyas-Barton was 
even more upset when she was made 
acquainted with it. The season was just 
beginning. The Leviathan was due in 
Liverpool on the second of May. Both 
sisters were up to the eyes in engagements 
and had not a minute to spare, except for 
their own amusement. And now here 
was the wretched James, after years of 
remoteness, descending upon them with a 
Swedish-American masseuse who was 
very wishful to enlarge her experience, and 
whose efforts after a fuller life than she 
had hitherto had they were expected to 
promote. 

“It’s easy to see she’s a woman with a 
will of iron,”’ said the Duchess. ‘“‘If she 
weren’t she would never have been able 


to make James leave Riverside Drive.” 

“And James feeling that he must not 
be selfish!” said Lady Amyas-Barton 
“* After thirty-eight years of being nothing 
else! That’s a dangerous woman!” 

“If she depends upon me to enlarge her 
experience,” said the Duchess rather 
grimly, “I’m afraid she may be djs. 
appointed.” 

“‘T haven’t time to help a masseuse in 
her efforts after a fuller life,” said Lady 
Amyas-Barton. “Why, it would prob. 
ably take years and I haven’t a free day 
or night till after Ascot.” 

“T wonder where James proposes to 
take her,” said the Duchess. 

“That depends on her,” said Lady 
Amyas-Barton. ‘Where they go will 
give me a very strong hint as to what 
type of woman she is.”’ 

They went to Claridge’s. 

““She means to get into society,” said 
Lady Amyas-Barton, when she heard of 
this. ‘‘Otherwise she might easily have 
gone to the Grosvenor, or even to the 
Cecil.” 

“Perhaps after all she is not im- 
possible,”’ said the Duchess, showing a 
ray of hope. 

But she was, and directly they met her 
they knew it. 

The Duchess and Lady Amyas-Barton 
had imagined Mrs. James as hopelessly 
genteel, as devastatingly vulgar, as ter- 
ribly silly, as solemnly crude, as_ horribly 
improper, as_ mercilessly wicked, as 
feather-headed, as dreadfully common, 
as mincing, as voluble, as dreary, as over- 
whelming, as fiercely egoistic and aspir- 
ing, as trampling, as creepingly adulatory 
—but always as young and good-looking. 


HEN they went to Claridge’s they 
found themselves confronted by an 
elderly woman, stout, dowdy, mono- 
syllabic, with a face so impassive that it 
resembled the face of a badly carved 
wooden idol, thin yellow hair—the sort of 
hair that never goes gray even if its 
possessor lives to be a hundred—flexible 
hands, a rételier not too well made and 
not too well fitted, and a manner that 
matched her face. Mrs. James Lorrimor 
evidently possessed no conversational 
powers. It wasn’t a question of lack of 
small talk. It was a question of no talk at 
all, either large or small. She just had 
nothing to say and didn’t choose to say it. 
There were several things that were 
peculiar about her. One was that you 
couldn’t ‘“‘place” her. Certainly she 
looked decidedly like an elderly house- 
keeper. And yet, when you came to 
think of it, did she look like a house- 
keeper? Not exactly! You couldn't 
quite see her managing servants, or going 
about a big house with a lot of keys and 
an air of authority. It was perfectly 
obvious that she wasn’t what is usually 
called a “lady.”” Yet she wasn’t pre- 
cisely vulgar; no—not vulgar! Nor was 
she exactly genteel. There was nothing 
silly about her. She was stodgy, not 
silly. She had no vivacity at all. She 
had apparently no wish to please, no wish 
either to be unamiable. There was some- 
thing baffling about her, and yet she was 
totally uninteresting. Although you 
could not ‘“‘make her out,” there was no 
sense of mystery attaching to her. She 
had a heavy Swedish-American accent. 
She wore good clothes but looked utterly 
unfashionable. She showed no feeling 
either of affection or the reverse for her 
husband. No animation informed her. 
Yet there was something steadfast in the 
expression of her small gray eyes, firm 
under ragged eyebrows that needed a soft 
brush and a pair of scissors, which sug 
gested persistence of some kind. Her age 
might easily be fifty. She was obviously 
much older than James. Anything more 
unsuitable than her presence at such 4 
hotel as Claridge’s could hardly be con- 
ceived of, and yet you couldn’t laugh at 
her. No; there was nothing to laugh at. 
An enigma in human shape. That was 
what Mrs. James Lorrimor was. 

While Lady Amyas-Barton was des 
perately struggling with the enigma, the 
Duchess of Clouds managed to get into 4 
corner with James, a very tall, sandy- 
haired, clean-shaven man, who “gave 

(Continued on page 118) 
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in the region of the stomach and wore 
immense gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Do tell me something about her!” 
said the Duchess, trying to conceal a 
growing sensation of despair. 

“What is it you wish to know?” said 
James, who had a vague voice and the 
anemic manner which is often to be found 
in one who has long been a recluse. 

“Well, who is she?” 

“A very remarkable woman,” said 
James, without at all changing his 
manner. 

“Yes, so you told me in your letter. 
But—in what way?” 

“In every way. There is no one like 
ion # 


er. 

The Duchess agreed with that. She 
had never seen any one at all like Mrs. 
James. That was the trouble, but of 
course she could hardly say so. 

“Who was her father?”’ she asked. 

“Joshua Larkin of Pennsylvania.” 

“Yes, but what was his position in 
Pennsylvania? What did he do?” 

‘‘He was a certificated masseur. He 
was trained in Sweden and married a 
Swede.” 

More massage! The Duchess’s heart 
sank. She began to feel like one gradually 
becoming submerged in Turkish bath 
circles. 

““Oh—really!”’ she said, feeling quite 
singularly at a loss. ‘‘And how did you 
come to meet her?” 

“‘T was ordered massage.” 

Massage again! Would they never 
get away from these memories of manipu- 
lation? 

‘For rheumatism,” added James. ‘It 
was the most fortunate day of my life, as 
you can understand.” 


HE Duchess looked across the private 

sitting-room, in which brother James 
had received them, at Lucille on the sofa 
still struggling desperately with the enig- 
ma, who was sitting bolt upright and 
looking completely blank. 

“You get on together?”’ she asked. 

“Perfectly.” 

“Does she rattle on when you are alone?” 

“Stella Etheldreda never rattles on,” 
said James gravely. ‘She would be 
ashamed to do such a thing. She is not 
that type at all.” 

“No? But I don’t believe she belongs 
to any type,” murmured the Duchess 
despairingly. 

“You are perfectly right,” said James, 
with slightly more animation. ‘She 
stands alone among women.” 

Lady Amyas-Barton sent a despairing 
glance from the sofa. The Duchess re- 
turned it. Meanwhile Mrs. James sat 
looking steady with her flexible hands 
folded in her lap. (She had an unfashion- 
ably definite lap.) 

“And she wants to see London?” 
asked the Duchess, refusing succor to 
Lady Amyas-Barton. 

“Your London!” said James, with 
almost sinister emphasis. 

““My London?” 

“Yes. The worth-while London in 
which you and Lucille are leaders.” 

“Oh, but we aren't!’ exclaimed the 
Duchess. ‘‘What nonsense!” 

UT brother James wouldn’t have it. 

In spite of his prolonged seclusion it 
became speedily evident that he was 
thoroughly aware of the unique position 
his sisters occupied in London society, 
and that his extraordinary wife had 
brought him over to England in order 
that they might profit by it to the fullest 
extent. When the Duchess looked at the 
enigma she felt unable to believe this. 
But she was forced to believe it by 
James, who having got on the subject 
now rammed home the reason of his 
appearance in London. 

It appeared that the one desire of his 
extraordinary wife’s heart was simply 
this—to gain admittance to the inner 
circle of London society. 

“She has a yearning for betterment 
which shows her superior nature,’’ said 
James. ‘Hitherto she has had no chance 
to satisfy it. But now she feels that the 
opportunity has come at last. We rely 
on you and Lucille to do all that is 
necessary.” 


Betterment! 
ment! 

When the sisters were at length out of 
Claridge’s and in the Duchess’s house jn 
Belgrave Square they agreed that it was 
quite useless to beat about the bush with 
poor James. He must be told plainly 
that they couldn’t do what he wished. 
It would be a painful business, of course 
but Mrs. James was impossible— except, 
no doubt, as an experienced masseuse. 
They couldn’t be responsible for her jn- 
troduction into the King’s set. They 
couldn’t take her with them to New- 
market. They couldn’t convoy her into 
the Royal Enclosure at Ascot. ‘They 
couldn’t get her a card for the Garden 
Party at Buckingham Palace. N 
she wouldn’t be nicely lost there—but no, 
they really couldn’t. It was best to begin 
as they meant to goon. They had to tell 
James. They told him. 


A yearning for better. 


HEY did it together, the one lending 

aid and countenance to the other. 
They explained, or endeavored to explain, 
to brother James the peculiar exigencies 
of the “inner circle” of London in which 
they lived and from which they never 
came out. They told him what was 
necessary for success in it, what you had 
to pay in gaiety, in lack of prejudice, in 
humor, in brain power, in hostess-power, 
to get into it and keep in it. Mrs. James 
was, of course, a remarkable woman—but 
had she beauty? Brilliant conversational 
powers were a passport. Mrs. James's 
silences were impressive. But—was she a 
brilliant talker? The ability to play first- 
rate bridge, a delight in baccarat, the 
power of bluffing successfully at poker— 
these capacities helped you. Had Mrs. 
James any of them? (Here they paused 
for a reply and were informed by James 
that Mrs. James had never ‘‘ handled” a 
card in her life.) But above and before 
all things it was absolutely obligatory 
upon any one aspiring to a place in this 
inner circle to have an_ encyclopedic 
knowledge of all the chief personalities of 
the day, of what they had done, of their 
hates and their loves, of their sins—this 
most important!—and of the scandals 
attaching to them. 

They told James flatly and without 
more circumlocution that they couldn’t 
satisfy Mrs. James’s yearning for better- 
ment. And they implied—they couldn’t 
quite state this—that the wisest thing 
James could do would be to take her 
back at once to Riverside Drive. 





AMES received their refusal with 

quiet dignity. (He was a well-bred 
man, very simple, retiring and modest.) 
And they hoped, and really believed, that 
the worst was over and that their de- 
finiteness would bring about the desired 
result—a speedy retreat to Riverside 
Drive. But the next thing they heard 
was that James had taken a house in 
Eaton Square for five years. 

This extraordinary “move” on their 
brother’s part shook them. They were 
clever women and they realized at once, 
knowing James’s utter indifference to 
social pleasures and innate dislike of the 
great world, that Mrs. James was more 
than an experienced masseuse. Evi- 
dently she was asomebody. Those steady 
little eyes of hers under the ragged eye- 
brows—her eyebrows were like a Scotch 
terrier’s—meant something. She was 
sitting down in the Eaton Square house 
to lay siege to them. She meant gradu- 
ally to undermine their defenses. 

They began to be conscious, very con- 
scious, of Mrs. James. 

“She'll begin to entertain,” said the 
Duchess to Lady Amyas-Barton. ‘That 
will be the next thing.” 

“‘Of course,” said Lucille. “But whom 
will she entertain? James and she know 
nobody over here.” 

“People with money can always scrape 
up somebody,” said the Duchess. ; 

But James and his wife did not begin 
to entertain. No parties took place at 
number seven Eaton Square. ; 

“She is cleverer than I thought,” said 
the Duchess. ‘She realizes that it 1s 
better to have nobody at all to your 
house than the wrong people. Where can 

(Continued on page 120) 
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she have learned that? James can’t have 
told her.” 

“Lucie,” said the Duchess rather 
seriously, “I’m beginning to think that 
perhaps James is right. I’m beginning 
to think that perhaps she really is a re- 
markable woman.” 

“‘She may be, but from the social point 
of view she is absolutely hopeless. ”’ 

‘Of course.” 

The Duchess was silent for a moment. 
Then she said, almost pathetically: 

“‘T do wish she’d go. Sometimes her 
being there—with those eyebrows—makes 
me feel quite uneasy. But we can’t do 
what she wants.” 

“Of course, we can’t. It would only 
humiliate her. Imagine her with /im!” 

“Tf only people would realize what 
they’re unfitted for!” said the Duchess. 


BUT evidently Mrs. James couldn’t 

do that, for soon a very terrible 
development occurred. Mrs. James 
began to educate herself for society. 
Evidently James had gone home, after 
the painful interview at which he had 
been informed of all that it was necessary 
to know if you wished to win success in 
the “inner circle,” and had repeated 
what his sisters had said to him. And 
Mrs. James had laid it to heart. To their 
amazement the two sisters began seeing 
the Jameses at race meetings: and James 
informed them, in his simple way, that 
his wife was having lessons in bridge, in 
poker, in baccarat. They heard of her 
in the ladies gallery at the House of 
Commons following debates with an 
impassive countenance. She was seen at 
a school where the French language was 
taught word by word. And one sensa- 
tional morning, when the Duchess 
happened to run into the establishment 
of a famous beauty specialist in South 
Moulton Street, she actually saw Mrs. 
James in a gay little beauty parlor having 
“‘things” done to her. 

“That woman means business!” the 
Duchess said to her sister. ‘I’m becom- 
ing afraid of her.” 

Now and then, of course, the two sisters 
were forced to take some notice of their 
extraordinary sister-in-law, and they 
would drop in at the Eaton Square house 
and talk for a few minutes politely to 
Mrs. James, listen to her impressive 
silence, examine her eyebrows and re- 
ceive the impact of her almost Buddha- 
like impassiveness. Her thin yellow hair 
was now elaborately waved and tinted a 
chestnut-brown with high lights in it. 
They began to see in her large and hand- 
some drawing-room books: ‘f Who’s Who,” 
“Debrett,” the ‘“Almanach de Gotha,” 
“The Sins of Society.” Her tables were 
laden with modern memoirs, in which 
people of the great world exposed the 
follies of their friends, and laughed at the 
absurdities and sins of their acquaintances. 

“Mrs. James is getting us up!” said the 
Duchess, in desperation. “Why?” 

Lady Amyas-Barton dared not give an 
answer to that question. Her silence was 
expressive. She was beginning to share 
the Duchess’s fear of Mrs. James. 

The siege in Eaton Square was not 
being raised. On the contrary—and 
both the sisters felt it—their borders were 
being invested more and more closely. 
Mrs. James evidently meant to starve 
them out. 


ADY AMYAS-BARTON was driven 

at last to question her brother as 

to her sister-in-law’s intentions. The 
Duchess had refused to do this. 

“‘T had it out with James once for all,” 
she said. ‘“‘I can’t be more explicit than 
I have been.” 

‘But I was explicit, too!” said Lucille. 

‘*You have less humor than I have, but 
I believe you have more pluck. Tackle 
James and good luck to you.”’ 

Lady Amyas-Barton did tackle James. 

“Why is Stella Etheldreda doing all 
this?” she asked. 

“Doing what?” said James, in his mild 
and anemic voice. 

“Going to race meetings, the House, 
beauty specialists, language schools? 
What is the good of it all?” 

‘She has never had the chance of fully 
educating herself till now.” 


“‘Yes, but that sort of education! What 
is the sense of it? And then all this 
bridge and poker and baccarat business! 
And why does she study those gill 
gossipy memoirs?” y 

“Don’t you read them?” said James 
and his eyes behind the enormous sper 
tacles looked for a moment oddly like the 
little steady eyes of Stella Etheldreda, 

a Ido. But I know all thoy 

ople.” 

“Stella Etheldreda hopes to knoy 
them some day.” 

“Why on earth should she want to>” 
said Lady Amyas-Barton, with uncop. 
trollable irritation. “Three-quarters of 
them are fools, and some are worse than 
fools.” 

“They are all your 
Minnie’s,”’ said James. 

“That’s because—because of our social 
position. We can’t help knowing them, 
But why should Stella Etheldreda bother 
about them?” 

“She yearns for betterment. It has 
always been her dream to rise.” 

“Her dream!” exclaimed Lady Amyas. 
Barton. ‘You don’t mean to tell m 
that your wife is a dreamer?” 

“‘But she is!” said James, with unusual 
definiteness. ‘All through her life in 
poor circumstances she has dreamed of 
the great world, of the worth-while people 
who gather there, of how wonderful it 
must be. It began when she was a child, 
She has always longed for betterment.” 

“But do you call that betterment?” 
said Lady Amyas-Barton. “You have 
always refused to have anything to do 
with society.” 

“We all have our dreams, ” said James, 
very simply. ‘But they are not the same, 
That has nothing to do with it. I love 
Stella Etheldreda and so I respect her 
dream.” 

Lady Amyas-Barton went away from 
Brother James, completely baffled. 


friends and 


OMETHING in James’s manner, 
something even in his words, had 
touched her worldly heart, but it was all 
too absurd. Mrs. James’s “dream” was 
grotesque. Lady Amyas-Barton wor- 
shiped and lived for society, but even she 
could only hear the word ‘“‘betterment” 
used in connection with it with a creeping 
sense of sarcasm. The idea of trying to 
get into the inner circle of the “smart 
set’? because you were devoured by a 
‘yearning for betterment.” What child- 
like simplicity that showed! What laugh- 
able innocence! The mere fact of Mr. 
James’s conceiving of the social round in 
such a way proved her hopeless unfitness 
for it. 

“Poor dear thing!” Lady Amyas-Bar- 
ton said to her sister, when describing 
the interview with James. “If we really 
did manage to get her in, how horrified 
she would be! I do wish they’d go back 
to Riverside Drive.” 

“So do I,” said the Duchess. ‘Some 
how I can’t get away from the feeling that 
Eaton Square has always got an eye, ora 
pair of eyes on me. She must think that 
we shall give in in the end or she would 
never have made James take the house 
for five years.” : 

“Minnie, it’s no use. We can’t do it 
My maid would do a thousand times 
better at a dinner and bridge for him 
than Stella Etheldreda would. She 
full of Gallic wit and is as improper, I'm 
nearly sure, as they’re made. But Ms. 
James would simply kill any party stone 
dead with a look.” 

“T know. All we can do is to hold 0 
and harden our hearts.” 

They did this. They held on and 
hardened their hearts. A year, a couple 
of years, went by, and Mr. and Ms 
James were still living in Eaton Square. 
By this time Mrs. James knew something 
of racing. For instance, she knew what 
the word “odds” meant, what winning 
by a “head” meant, what a “neck and 
neck”’ struggle meant, and what “peck: 
ing” when “taking off” at a flight af 
hurdles indicated. She could also play # 
hand at bridge very badly, could lose 
few pounds over baccarat, and “call 
her husband’s bluff at poker. Also 
could utter a large number of entirely 

(Continued on page 121) 
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THE GATES OF PARADISE) 


(Continued from page 120) 


detached French noun-substantives, and 
use a rouge pot inadequately. Her figure, 
too, was somewhat changed. In fact she 
was getting dk cidedly thin. : 

“Quite sylph-like compared with what 
che was!” the Duchess of C louds re- 
marked one day after paying a brief call 
in Eaton Square. ‘But it doesn’t suit 
her. Her face has fallen in. Nature 
meant her to be substantial. ’ 


RS. JAMES had never alluded to 
her “dream” in the presence of her 
rs-in-law, or made the slightest effort 
to persuade them to do anything for her. 
She simply sat tight in Eaton Square, 
and when she occasionally saw them 
looked at them with her steady little eyes 
under the ragged eyebrows. Nor had 
James made any further attempts to 
overcome his sisters’ rooted disinclina- 
tion to give a helping hand to his wife. 
He seemed resigned to the complete 
failure of his and his wife’s former hopes. 

Nevertheless, the Duchess and Lady 
Amyas-Barton were not easy in their 
minds. They both often felt as if some- 
thing were “brewing.” 

The brew eventualized in the spring 
of the third year of the Jameses’ sojourn 
in London. : 

James did an unusual thing. He called 
quite early one morning in Eaton Square 
without warning or invitation, and said 
he must see his sister. It was urgent. 

The Duchess was in her bath, but as 
soon as she could she came down with a 
mind full of foreboding. When she saw 
James her foreboding increased. He was 
looking extraordinary. 

“What is it?” she said. 
James.” é 

James sat down, drawing as usual the 
middle of his thin body inward. He had 
a body that looked collapsible. 

“Well, James, what is it?” asked the 
Duchess as he was silent. “Is there 
anything I can do for you—anything 
possible?” 

The last two words she added with 
significant emphasis; for there was in 
James’s rather large clean-shaven face an 
expression that frightened her. 

“Minnie,” he said. ‘Have you 
noticed how thin Stella Etheldreda has 
been getting lately?” 

“Ves, I have,” said the Duchess. 
“She shouldn’t do it. It doesn’t suit her. 
She hasn’t the sort of figure that—” 

“Please!” said James, holding up a 
slightly trembling hand. 


siste 


“Sit down, 


‘Please! 
The Duchess stared at him in silence. 
He moistened his lips, looked out of the 

window and passed his hand over his 

sandy hair. Then he said, 

“She can’t help getting thin.” 

“Can’t help—why not?” 

“Because she’s ill.” 

“Til! I’'msorry. I didn’t know.” 

“Nor did we until yesterday.” 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 

In a low voice James uttered one 
dreadful word. 

“Oh—James!” said the Duchess, with 
genuine feeling. “How awful! Oh—I 
am sorry, terribly sorry!”’ 

She laid her hand on his. 

“Oh, poor Stella! But surely some- 
thing can be done. Of course—” 

“No. It would only prolong her 
misery. It couldn’t save her. And she 
has decided against it.” 

tm terribly sorry, terribly sorry!” 

: I knew you would be.” 

“What can I do? T’ll go at once and 
see her, Is there anything that I can do?” 
_ “Yes, Minnie, there is,” said James, 
In a firmer voice. 

“What is it? I'll do anything—any- 
~~ for poor Stella. Tell me what I can 


Brother James told her. 


THREE weeks later the Duchess of 

Clouds and Lady Amyas-Barton did 
something that they had never done 
before. They joined together to give an 
evening party on the smartest possible 
scale to which the whole of the ultra 
wart “inner” set, their particular set, 
as asked. It was preceded by a dinner 
or twenty-four at which a very great 
€tsonage consented to be present. The 
cards sent out stated that each guest 


would have ‘‘the honor to meet” this 
very great Personage. Such an invitation 
practically abolished the possibility of 
any refusal, and no refusal was received 
by the sisters. But following the big 
printed cards went a number of intimate 
little notes. In these it was mentioned 
that though this dinner and the reception 
after it were to be so greatly honored, as 
stated on the cards, the hostess had 
received gracious permission to let it be 
known that they were being arranged in 
order that ‘‘our dear sister-in-law, Mrs. 
James Lorrimor, may get to know some 
of our best friends and be known by 
them.” The very great Personage had 
graciously expressed a particular wish to 
make her acquaintance and that of the 
hostesses’ brother. Their sister-in-law 
was unfortunately in extremely delicate 
health, but had promised to come out on 
this one night, as it was such a very special 
occasion. And these little notes were 
succeeded by a number of private, very 
private, conversations. 

So was the ground prepared for Mrs. 
James’s strange début in society. But the 
beginning, the so terribly important be- 
ginning, had been made by the Duchess, 
who had laid the whole matter of Mrs. 
James’s condition and Mrs. James’s 
“‘dream”’ before the great Personage in a 
private conversation held at the country 
house of one of the Personage’s intimates. 
This conversation, if it could be given to 
the public, would reveal a kindness of 
heart, a warm generous sympathy, 
showing humanity—in this case Royal 
humanity—at its best. The Duchess 
was perfectly frank. She explained 
Mrs. James. She put Mrs. James on the 
carpet exactly as she knew her, and knew 
of her, with her strange impassiveness, 
her conversational impotence, her homeli- 
ness, her immense silent persistence, and 
with her “dream,” that yearning for 
betterment so grotesquely, yet so patheti- 
cally fastened, like a badge, on the particu- 
lar set in London to which the Duchess 
belonged, and of which incidentally the 
Personage was the head. She told of her 
own and her sister’s hardness of heart, of 
their decision that Mrs. James was 
impossible, of their prolonged refusal to 
help her to realize her dream. She told 
what had conquered them, and she then 
put her request. It was immediately 
granted. But more than that was done. 
During the weeks that followed before 
the party a hint—the sort of hint which 
can not be disregarded—was given to all 
the chief members of the “inner circle.”’ 
It was to this effect. 

“On the evening of Minnie Clouds’s 
party we, myself, you, all of us, stand for 
‘betterment.’ That must not be for- 
gotten. It lies with us to make the right 
impression.” 

The right impression was made. 


RS. JAMES was very ill on the night 

of the party, but she was not too ill 
to go. Her malady, fortunately, though 
destructive, did not cause her acute pain, 
but only produced in her great weakness. 
Her face, now very thin, even emaciated, 
was carefully and cleverly made up by an 
expert, a Greek, sent to Eaton Square 
by the Duchess. Her chestnut hair, 
elaborately waved, was admirably ar- 
ranged by the Duchess’s maid. She wore 
a very beautiful gown of tropical-sea-blue 
satin which suited her as well as anything 
could suit her. On her poor thin breast, 
neck, and arms were some fine jewels 
given to her by James. Before she left 
Eaton Square for Belgrave Square, a 
strong pigtre was administered to her by 
a famous doctor to carry her through the 
party. A trained nurse went with her 
and James, and stayed up-stairs in the 
Duchess’s house throughout the evening. 
But her services were not needed. For 
Mrs. James got through the evening 
marvelously well. 

At dinner, after being presented to the 
great Personage, and carefully making 
the curtsey she had learned in a series of 
six lessons, she was placed on his left 
hand. (The Duchess was on his right.) 
And during the whole of dinner he de- 
voted his attention to her, telling her 
stories, relating some of his many ex- 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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Delicate Women! 


This Safe, Scientific New Way 
to Strength and Health! 


EVER before have the 
health- building powers 
of sunlight been as fully 

appreciated as they are ‘today. 


A few minutes a day with the 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath 
stores up new vitality, increases 
resistance to disease, makes vou 
look and feel 100% better. Deli- 
cate women and children are im- 
mensely benefited by its health- 
stimulating ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, 
found only in the 
carbon arc lamp 
—the Battle 
Creek SUNARC. 


Get the Sunbath 
Habit! 


Thelargest health 
institutionsin the 
world use Battle 


Creek SUNARC 


to sunlight. 
















CARBON ARC 
A SMALL SUN 


Special Despatch to The World 

WASHINGTON—Thecarbon 
arc is the chief rival of the sun 
as a dispenser of illumination, 
according to the Bureau of 
Standards, Of all artificial illu- 
minants, the bureau finds, the 
arc gives the nearest approach 





The beneficial effects of sun- | \ 
shine cannot be obtained at all 
times, it is pointed out. Hence 
the bureau has been trying to 
discover a source of ultra-violet 
radiation that has most nearly 

he same ultra-violet spectral 
energy distribution as the sun. 
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Baths. Leading Physicians have 
equipped their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to health. 
Visit your Doctor and enjoy 
the benefits of artificial sun- 
light, which is even more bene- 
ficial than natural sunlight— 
richer in the health-giving ul- 
tra-violet rays. Keep the entire 
family fit by periodic sun bath- 


ing the SUNARC way 


Send for 
Free Book! 


If your doctor is 
not equipped with 
the SUNARC 
Bath write loday 
for ‘‘Sunshine 
and Health’’, an 
intensely interest- 
ing freebook, tell- 
ing how you can 
enjoy SUNARC 
Baths, right in 
your own home. 








Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 323-M 


The Battle Creek “SUN- 
ARC Bath”’ is made by 
the manufacturers of 
the famous Battle Creek 
**Health Builder” and 
the “ Mechanical 
Health Horse.”’ 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Sun Arc Bath 


“SUNSHINE AT THE SNAP OF A SWITCH” 
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(Concluded from page 85) 


timbers grown gray in the service of 
sheltering farm stock. At one end of 
this room was a huge fireplace in a 
great chimney, with Victorian armchairs, 
straight from Alice Through the Look- 
ing Glass, asking us to sit in their comfy 
curves. 

Tables were scattered everywhere, and 
books, books, books were all round us. 
Several shelves of old ones, just like one’s 
old library at home, with aged bound 
volumes of Harper’s and Jean Ingelow 
and Ruskin in yellow-brown, next to 
faded Pilgrim’s Progress. I got down on 
my knees to look for a Keats, as I have 
promised myself one for some time. 
Victorian ancestors in oval walnut frames 
rebuked my display of silk stockings as 
I did so. 

The lady in charge says she loves to 
watch people choose books, and she 
catches her breath when they pick up 
Schnitzler, for they must be ‘‘real ones.” 

We ate more gooey cinnamon toast 
than I have ever consumed elsewhere 
and drank much tea before the fireplace, 
and then we wished we’d had it outside 
under the apple tree, just because one is 
never satisfied. However, we all promised 
ourselves a ‘‘next time,” as we left with 
Struwel Peter in English, but minus 
Keats. 

WeE SEEK AN OLD INN 
Now to hunt for the Port of Missing 

Men, a romantic name which drew 
me to hunt for the restaurant which 
went with it. Passing through Ridgefield 
we asked our way of a local edition of 
Calvin Coolidge and found a dirt road 
which led uphill to our left. It was not 
in very good condition for a while, but 
soon changed as we mounted and began 
to roll through miles of silent woods. On 
and on we went, through their coolness, 
watching the play of light and shadow 
in the silver birch groves, dipping, mount- 
ing, glimpsing distant hills, turning, twist- 
ing in leafy silence on and on. Where 
could the Port be? The sun went in and 
all the country was lavender and blue. 
A few last turns of the road among the 
wild-flowers and there it was, the Port of 
Missing Men, set on a hill-top. Just a 
farmhouse, but with what a_ view! 
Purples, and blues, and greens of grape- 
like coloring; in softly misty curves the 


| hills rolled away from us to the far. far 
| horizon, as we stood on the veranda. 


Little lakes gleamed here and there; 


| hardly a house in sight; not a sound to 


mar the solemn, simple peace of every- 
thing. 
Inside the house we had more tea, and 


I was told that lunch would be seryeq 
one telephoned ahead, or without tele. 
phoning if one were willing to wait. Iti 
only fifty-five miles from New York bu 
it seems hundreds. Everything was, “ 
lessly clean, the floor waxed to the dais 
point, the tea services gleaming on th 
tables. There is no accommodation for 
spending the night; luncheon is the . 
lar function at this delightfu! place. 

But we had to reach New York for 
dinner, so we filled our lungs to bursting 
point with the cool, hill-top air an, 
started down again. This time we took 
the road to Cross River, Bedford Hil 
Mount Kisco and Valhalla. We ran fo; 
a long time along the Croton chain o 
lakes and reservoirs, from which Ney 
York gets its famously delicious water. 

The road was beautiful all the way 
marvelously countrylike and refreshing 
One wondered where all the people lived, 
so few houses there were, comparatively 
speaking. ; 

So we came back to White Plains, anj 
followed the lovely Parkway once more. 
home again for dinner. Certainly we had 
had a good glimpse of New England ané 
a most invigorating day of green fields 
and pastures new. 


A DRAMATIC CONTRAST 


FTER a quiet day in the countr 
one is ready for a thrill or two in the 
evening, and the theater tickets we had 
for that night certainly provided us with 
one. 

We went to see “‘ Diamond Lil,” a fer 
pages torn from 1898, and torn leaving 
rather ragged edges, in places. However, 
the ‘‘raggedness”’ is thrust into second 
place because of the ring of sincerity in 
the whole thing. Mae West is superb as 
the Queen of the Bowery of thirty years 
ago. If she had made one melodramatic 
gesture, if she had ranted and rolled her 
eyes for one moment she would have lost 
her lure. As it is she conserves it mar- 
velously, with her slow, drawling rav- 
meat utterances. 

It is extraordinarily interesting to see 
the costumes of the straight-front, big- 
busted period parade before one. All the 
characters are well cast, all subservient 
to the dashing blonde heroine, as they 
should be. 

As I say, the story needs a bit of pulling 
together, but it is excellent entertainment, 
and reproduces exactly the informal, 
flashy, loud-checked atmosphere which 
must have prevailed when virtue was 
sharply defined from vice in our city 
precincts and the Bowery was a reeking 
name to be shuddered at. 


THE GATES OF PARADISE 
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periences, helping her to give him—she 


| actually managed to find a few words— 


| some idea of life in America. 


From the 
opposite side of the table brother James 


| looked on with an indescribable expres- 
| sion of mingled pride and heart-rending 





pathos. At dessert the great Personage 
gently “toasted” Mrs. James in a glass 
of champagne. 

After dinner a variety entertainment 
took place in the Duchess’s ballroom. 
During it, Mrs. James was again placed 
by the Royal Personage, and in the course 
of the evening all the chief people present 
were introduced to her, men and women, 
and did their utmost to charm and please 
her. Even the old Duchess of Anning, 
who was notorious for her brusqueness 
and bad manners, sat by Mrs. James for 
several minutes holding her fragile hand 
and telling her anecdotes of the past. 
Lady Amyas-Barton was indefatigable 


| in her efforts to promote Mrs. James’s 


enjoyment. Indeed, both the sisters 


tried in a night to make up for two years 
of neglect. That they succeeded may be 
gathered from the remark which broke 
from Mrs. James when, immediately 
after the Royal Personage had departed, 
having warmly pressed her _ hand 
and paid her a parting compliment, 
she was about to be helped into het 
motor-car by her husband and the trained 
nurse. 

“Now I know! Now I know!” 

And as the car drove away and James 
took her hand in his she added in 2 
muffled voice: 

“How good they all are! 
like Heaven!” 


It has been 


VERY few weeks later Mrs. James 

died quietly, without pain, ane 
apparently quite happy and ready to £0. 
You see she had known the reality of her 
dream. She had been for a night “i 
side.” She had been given a pass through 
the gates of Paradise. 
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is your beauty 
aking to death ) 


So many women owe dull, lifeless, blemished skins to pores that are literally choked, unable to breathe! 


Now an amazing New Cream — developed by Pinaud after fifteen years of research — frees them com- 


pletely, cleanses them as never before and triumphantly transforms the skin to clear, sparkling beauty! 


O you think of your skin just as a 

dainty cover for the rest of you? It is 
apart of your body’s breathing apparatus, 
too—a most important part. 


Each little pore is breathing busily all the 
time. If you should seal up every one with 
an impenetrable coat of wax, paint or paraf- 
fin, very serious physical disturbances, even 
death, would follow in a few hours!—(as 
happened in the famous case of Leonardo 
da Vinci's gilded model). You would be 
stifled, suffocated—just as surely as if some 
one had stopped up your nose and mouth! 


So it is no wonder that when the pores 
of the face become habitually clogged—as 
they constantly tend to do, what with our 
dirt-laden air and modern make-up—the 
skin soon loses its vitality; grows dull, blem- 
ished, its beauty literally choked to death! 


And, as dermatologists have long been 
pointing out, the usual cleansing cream actu- 
ally makes matters worse, by leaving waxy, 


fatty particles of itself behind in the pores. 


Now after fifteen years of research the 
famous French House of Pinaud presents 


Yeo, 
CREAM 
Syow-warre, silken, delicately fragrant is Pinaud’s 


amazing New Cream—and it comes in the most 
exquisite crystal jar—sea-green, artistically modeled. 


MAKERS OF FRENCH TOILET PREPARATIONS 





Smoorn Pinaud’s Cream on lightly, swiftly. You 
need not rub it in with the usual strenuous, stretch- 
ing motion. Next with cotton or soft washcloth 
WASH both cream and dirt away in cool, clear water! 
Now powder! You need no astringent, no “ base.” 
And how petal-smooth, how radiant is your skin! 


the answer to the problem—the amazing 
New Cream that washes away! The very 
second it touches your face, Pinaud’s Cream 
“floats” all the day’s dust and powder to the 
surface like a magic magnet. Then at the 
touch of cool, clear water it WASHES away, 
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FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


sweeping with it all the dirt it has collected. 


Now your skin is truly cleansed, able at 
last to breathe with perfect freedom! 


And in the same brief half minute this 
marvelous scientific cleansing takes, your 
skin is toned and suppled, too! 


Now you need no astringent! All the un- 
derlying fretwork of tiny nerves and muscles 
is healthfully stimulated. Perfectly cleansed 
and invigorated, the pores close naturally! 
The blood is sent coursing through the 
little blood vessels of the skin, refreshing, 
vitalizing, nourishing! 


And you need no powder base! The deli- 
cate oils of Pinaud’s Cream supple the skin 
to youthful elasticity and softness, keeping 
away the stiffness and dryness that bring 
premature wrinkles and heavy contours. 
There is no greasiness—yet powder clings 
to the new silken texture of your cheek as 
smoothly as the peach-bloom to the peach! 


How fresh, how alive, how softly glowing 
your face feels! Like a statue come to life! 
And each time you use Pinaud’s Cream your 
skin takes on new, challenging loveliness! 


You will find Pinaud’s Cream at leading drug and 
department stores... Try it today and see what 
Science can mean to your skin! 





SEND 25¢ FOR LARGE TRIAL TUBE TO PINAUD, 
DEPT. H-7, 220 EAST 2lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Name_ aca 

Address 
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your stockings 
awéll last 5 times 
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\ 
Protect your VV 
smart, sheer stockings with SAB. Rub 
this smooth, flesh - colored \) powder in- 
to the sole, heel and toe before wearing. 
@_For SAB prevents holes! How? By elim- 
inating the three factors that cause them: 
1. Friction in the shoe. 2. Heat. 3. Acidity 
of perspiration. @ The thrifty Parisienne 
—who wears the most fragile silk stock- 
ings in the world—discovered how to in- 


crease their wearing quality with SAB. 


Now this remarkable powder is imported 
to America in the original package. 
Scientifically prepared, it does not 
affect the color of stockings. Ask 
for SAB in your favorite department 
store or hosiery shop or write to us 
direct. Cut down your stocking bill at 
once — for how many times those tiny 
holes in the foot of the stocking develop 
into destructive “non-stop” runs! 


marcel @ * * * 
franck Ten East Thirty-Second Street, New York 


ime. Forty-Nine Bd. Ménilmontant — PARIS 
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was popular and radiant and rich; no- 
body could help liking her. But she did 
possess a few incongruous foibles, and it 
was evident to Mary that one of them 
followed her now. A man with a Slavic 
face and too curly hair; a man whose 
trim figure was enhanced by a little after- 
noon ensemble of gray striped trousers, 
plaited mauve shirt and a natty Tuxedo 
dinner coat with brocaded seams. 

“This,” Mary told herself resignedly, 
“is the cause for murder.” 

Then suddenly the cause for murder 
met her glance and she had a shock. 
His eyes were surprisingly intense. And 
they stared at golden Mary with a 
curious look of exhilarated discovery. She 
shot at him a defensive glare of impersonal 
question, and in swift answer to it a mask 
shut down over the Slavic face of the 
stranger. At any rate, he understood 
quickly. 

“Hello, everybody,” Nancy was breez- 
ing. ‘This is Mr. Jan Radko.” 

The introduction was taken in different 
ways. The Ashley Blairs stared glassily. 
Ted wrecked his face with a smile, while 
Arthur did the honors of the group with 
a polite hand-encounter and Kitty Mars- 
den opened up the vials of her girlish 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh, are you the Radko that plays the 
violin? I want you to know that your 
records have furnished the background for 
more than one big moment in my life.” 


HUS was welcomed into their circle 

one of the greatest violinists of the 
generation. Mary was automatically 
moving forward to draw the Ashley 
Blairs and incidentally herself away from 
the vicinity of the plaited mauve shirt 
when Ted seized her. 

“Come on, Mary,” he said, “‘let’s go 
out onto the platform and let every one 
think we’re owners of the private car!” 

Mary went, and they enjoyed them- 
selves by haughtily regarding the less 
fortunate ones who hurried by. Then 
Ted came back to the common grievance. 

“Of course, you know,” he said, 
“Nancy isn’t bringing a thing like that 
around because she think’s it’ll fit in. 
She merely thinks she’s in love again, 
and, as usual, we have to stand it.” 

Arthur joined them and grasped the 
subject of their conversation from the air. 

“We'll have some fun out of him, 
anyway,” he remarked consolingly. 

Ted revived a little. “It must be nice, 
wholesome fun,” he admonished Arthur. 

“Tt will be so wholesome,” Arthur 
swore, “‘that within twenty-four hours 
Nancy will want to send him back to his 
hothouse.” 

Mary found herself pitying Jan Radko 
as he sat silently through the incidental 
meal. Finally she made a desperate 
attempt to include him in the conversa- 
tion. She waited for a moment in which 
she could make herself heard and spoke 
determinedly. 

““Mr. Radko,” she said, “I hope you 
brought your violin with you, so that we 
might have the pleasure—”’ 

Her voice died away in astonishment 
at the expression with which the Pole 
received her well-meant remark. 

“My violin?” he repeated, and his gaze 
caught up the assembled party and flung 
it in Mary’s face. ‘ Here?” 

Nancy burst into a loud laugh. ‘What 
a break, Mary!” she chortled. ‘“Pearl- 
casting is not Mr. Radko’s specialty.” 

Mary felt herself blushing angrily. ‘TI 
suppose that means,” she retorted, “that 
we are swine!” 

“Well, why not?” said Nancy cheer- 
fully. ‘One must be something.” 


URIOUS at the manner in which her 

condescension had been repaid, Mary 
leveled a frigid glare upon the unex- 
pectedly haughty fiddler. It was a com- 
prehensive glare that took in the exquisite 
mauve plaits and the hand-brocaded 
seams and the too-curly hair; but before 
she had put a crushing period upon it 
Jan Radko’s eyes met hers in a deep 
look, so queerly hot and defiantly proud 
that her offense went down before it and 
she retired into her coffee-cup. 

The next morning when Mary and 
Nancy sauntered out of their rooms they 
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found Radko and the Ashley Blix , 
congenially breakfasting together, 7 
rest of the party had arisen as sonnet 
private car was left at the little Adi 
dack station and had gone off in one ” 
two automobiles that were Waiting 
vey the Kendall guests to camp. 
The Kendall camp was set in a); 
clearing by a lake in the midst of yj. 
Adirondack woods. There was one mang 
lodge where the Kendalls stayed » 
where everyone gathered in the enormy, 
living-room for tea, drinks, game , 
gossip. By the tennis court there wa, 
club-house which was enriched with eye, 
brand of automatic music, bowling.lp 
and a good dance floor; and over a jij; 
hill lay the guest bungalow, comm} 
called the Shack, where visitors cj 
make merry without disturbing their ys 
and hostess. : 
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LIST of the guests with the numly 

of the room allotted to each one yy 
pasted on the screen that veiled 
cocktail-table. This was all in order, by 
on closer survey the new arrivals gy 
that after each name was scrawled » 
initial. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said Ted with» 
air of pardonable pride. “As long x 
there are so many strangers here » 
thought we’d write a little infom 
guide to each person after the nam 
that’s all. 

‘For instance, this ‘t.w.’ after Kitty; 
name stands for ‘too willing,” si/ 
Arthur sadly. ‘That ought to prove: 
warning to impressionable young ma. 
And you just rate a good plain ‘y, 
Nancy.” 

“Thank you for preserving my rep 
tation!” Nancy observed, while Ms 
Ashley Blair, an edge of suspicion ting 
her laugh, demanded what the “m” afte: 
their names connoted. 

“Oh!” said Arthur sweetly, “‘m’ jus 
means ‘married’.” 

“Tt really means ‘mistakes’,” Tei 
explained sotto voce to Mary. Radke 
who was at his elbow, turned and su- 
veyed him gravely. 

“And Miss Trainor?” he asked. 

“Mary rates an ‘a’ for ‘adaptable 
Everyone knows that Mary’s adaptable!” 

Mary found herself reddening fron 
surprise that the Pole had remember! 
her name and inexplicable resentment 
that he should speak of her. “What's 
this ‘e’ after Radko?” she flashed 

“That ‘e’,” Arthur purred, “stands for 
‘experiment’.” 

The sentence fell among them with: 
dull thud. There was a little nervou § 
pause, before Nancy remarked acidly: 
“If Jan is an experiment, you two ar 
failures.” 

“You take our little game too set 
ously,”’ Ted reproached her. 

Jan Radko said nothing. For oe 
moment he stood motionless, then bt 
turned and went outside. Nancy fo 
lowed him, whistling unconcernedy. 
The Ashley Blairs trailed after Nano), 
glad of a break in the situation. Ther 
remained only the inventors of the guide 
system to house-parties and Mary, who 
was feeling unaccountably upset at 
incident she had precipitated. 

“T don’t think that’s quite fair,” s 
blurted out. “He isn’t used to the way 
we talk ourselves over in front of our 
selves. Besides—” 

“Mary,” said Ted, “are you, t, 
falling for this young man? Arent ¥ 
going to be able to depend upon you? 
our plans for good, wholesome fun?” 

“Depend on me!” Mary repeated i04 | 
flash of rebellion. It was so exact) § 
what everyone always did do. Depen! 4 
on her! No matter what party or projet 
was afoot, one could count on Mary” § 
fill exactly the needed place. No won 
they had put “adaptable” after be 
name on the list! She had adap 
herself to so many situations and 
that sometimes she wondered if she had 
any personality left of her own. 



















‘THE morning’s routine did not requi 
her services and she ee he 
before her presence created a Cems” 
She had something she wanted partct 

(Continued on page 126) 
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larly to do. She told herself that it was 
mere idle curiosity that prompted her to 
go to the club-house and search among 
the supply of gramophone records until 
she found two Radko disks. 

It was not with a critical ear that Mary 
challenged the Polish violinist’s achieve- 
ment. It was with worse; the boredom 
of the Philistine who has “heard them 
all.””. She was not prepared for the flame 
that leaped from Jan Radko’s disk and 
stabbed her with enchantment. Un- 
willingly she gasped before the terrific 
onslaught of the violinist’s genius; un- 
comprehendingly she was captive to the 
fierce magnetism of the virtuoso. 

She was playing the disks over again 
when Ted and Arthur charged in, shriek- 
ing to “‘turn off the funeral stuff and put 
on some jazz.”’ For the rest of the day 
the round of her duties swept her into 
steady activity. It seemed Radko’s 
knowledge of sports was so minus 
that he joined in on everything with- 
out fear, thinking that he could pick 
up the knack of it after a few minutes’ 
play. By the middle of the morning he 
arrived at the bowling-alley, where his 
attempts were valiant but comic. 

Mary was an unwilling participant in 
the game, for Ted and Arthur insisted on 
choosing sides and bowling three strings 
with tremendous bets attached. Ted 
chose Nancy and Radko, because he 
knew that Nancy hated above all things 
to lose a bet. Mary was nervous and 
bowled badly because she could not under- 
stand why Jan Radko seemed determined 
to make a fool of himself. It was hardly 
the occasion to exhibit perseverance. 
Nancy appeared to share Mary’s view- 
point and finally succeeded in carrying 
Radko away for a sojourn on the lake. 

‘“*She’s weakening,” Ted proclaimed in 
evil triumph. ‘By to-morrow she'll give 
up her ideals and return with joy to the 
baser things of life.” 

“One cannot live on the lake alone,”’ 
Arthur sighed. “It’s easier than I 
thought—he’s blotting himself out natur- 
ally without our help.” 

It looked that way at dinner time. 
Everyone was playing cocktails in the 
living-room when the big front door 
opened and a lilylike vision clouded the 
startled collective conscience. Kitty Mars- 
den laughed hysterically; Arthur gave 
vent toa low moan. Even Nancy stood 
aghast for a moment. 

Jan Radko wore a dinner suit of white 
flannel with blue satin lapels. His white 
silk shirt was open at the neck in Byronic 
fashion; his monogram worked in blue 
silk sprawled an artistic design over his 
heart. 

It was a long breathing space before 
the party could recover, before Jane 
Kendall brokenly proposed that they go 
to dinner. 

“IT wouldn’t mind,” Jane confided to 
Mary on the way, “‘if the Rhodes camp 
wasn’t coming over to dance to-night! 
If only you could keep him out of the 
limelight, Mary, or at least away from 
Nancy, so she can’t do anything con- 
spicuous about him!” 

Mary’s heart sank. She knew that 
she had received her orders. She could 
have afforded to ignore Ted’s wistful 
hints that she add to the wholesome fun; 
she could not afford to ignore Jane’s plea 
that she help avoid an awkward situ- 
ation. 

She felt confident that she could wean 
him away from Nancy’s fitful devotion. 
She had not once seen him look at Nancy 
with vitality in those impassive Slavic 
eyes which she knew were capable of 
becoming intense. No, Mary had no 
doubts as to her efficiency; the art of 
making temporary conquests was one of 
her compulsory specialties. 

She began as soon as they had finished 
dinner and trailed over to the club- 
house, where an orchestra was already 
rattling out the Radio Blues. Kitty was 
a help. She was going through a phase 
of quoting all the sentimental poetry 
that she knew, and happened to seize 
upon ‘Nancy as her audience. Mary 
turned upon Radko with a smile and 
spoke to him directly for the first time 
since last night. 

“Will you dance with me?” 


she asked. 





He looked at her expressionlessly, «j 
you—if you care to...” ' 
She tossed her head. “TI can’t tell thy 
until we’ve tried!” 7 
He took her into his arms and she found 
that the mood of her steps fitted into hi, 
The fact that he danced well surpris: 
her, so that she allowed him to go seven 
times around the floor in silence, api 


when he spoke again she had forgottey 


her previous remark. 

“That seems to be what all of yoy 
by, isn’t it?” he said. “That you cay; 
tell about a thing until you’ve tried?” _ 

“Tt’s a pretty general principle,” g, 
retorted. ‘‘Can you tell about thing 
beforehand?” 

“Some things,” he responded, gaziny 
evenly ahead of him. “The importa: 
things one must. I could tell about yy, 
when first I saw you on the train.” ° 

She threw back her head for a quid 
glance of astonishment, but his levy 
gaze still traveled past her. In the fir: 
move of the game the Pole had won ani 
taken the lead away from her, leaving 
her with no idea whether he was startin: 
on a line similar to hers or playing 
game of his own. : 

“Well, I couldn’t tell about you,” gy 
retorted. ‘‘Unless, as Shakespeare says 
‘The apparel oft proclaims the man,” 

“You could tell nothing about me? 
he repeated slowly. ‘Are you sur’ 
Because if so—then I, too, could hay 
told nothing. The falling of the tree jy 
the forest causes no vibration of sound j 
one is not there to hear.” 


4 


AT THIS point, the club-house door fel 
open to admit the Rhodes aggreg 
tion. Mary had no time to welcome th 
diversion. Over Radko’s shoulder sx 
caught Jane’s imploring glance and 
realized that her performance of duty 
was not complete. Mechanically sh 
drew the Pole away from the inevitable 
introductions. ‘‘I hate to dance with al 
that crowd in the room,” she told him 
“‘Let’s go out on the piazza for a while.” 
He followed her as docilely as a child 
She did not particularly enjoy leaving 
the room with the exotic stranger in tow 
and when they were alone she wreaked 
her irritation upon him. In the patched 
moonlight that the pine trees shed on the 
piazza she turned to him and snapped 
‘Why do you wear such clothes?” 
There was a moment while the mask 
fell from Jan Radko’s face and he stood 
and looked at her in the meek, unques 
tioning sorrow of a dog that had been 
rebuked. 
tone of bitter disappointment. 


“Then they are wrong,” he said. “! § 


” 


was beginning to suspect . . . 
“Of course, they’re wrong!” Mar 
cried furiously, her rage divided between 
him and herself. Don’t you know that 
if you wear things like that, people wi! 
absolutely misjudge you?” 


“Then you give me credit for not being | 


at one with the clothes you dislike, 
Radko said simply. ‘‘That sounds as! 
perhaps you did—tell about me- 
after all.” 

“T found some records of yours thi 
morning and played them. _I don’t kno 
anything about music, but I know that! 
heard a master; a man who has climbed 
the top of the world in his art. To pla) 
like that you must have had to acquit 
a sense of proportion—a power of selec 
tion. Why can’t you bring that sam 
sense of proportion to bear on what yo! 
wear?” 

Through the moonlight she could * 


that his face had changed; it seemed t ¥ 
ver 


have grown older and, somehow, 
patient. et 

“Perhaps,” he said gently, “it 15 yo" 
who have not the sense of proportion. — 

For the first time Mary realized tht 
they had been standing tensely facins 
each other ever since they had come 0 
on the piazza. She dropped into one ® 
the wicker chairs and looked up at him 
As he faced her in his grotesque appar 
there seemed to be a queer sort of GF 
nity about the man; a dignity that she 
could not comprehend. © 

“And the games to-day!” she flung # 
him. ‘‘Couldn’t you see that they wert 

(Continued on page 125) 
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itself to the victim, you simply 
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LISTER 


(unpleasant breath) is widespread, 
and second, that its victim is seldom 
aware of its presence, nice people avoid 
the risk entirely by using Listerine. 

Simply rinse the mouth with it. Every 
morning. Every night. And between 
times before meeting others. It imme- 
diately ends halitosis. The breath becomes 
sweet and inoffensive. And how im- 
portant that is in social, scat 


home and business life! ] anadi THE FACTS 
V3 had halitosis 


68 hairdressers state that about every 
third woman, many 
the wealthy classes, is halitoxic. || 
Who should know better than they? || Lambert Pharmacal Co., 


INE 


Listerine ends halitosis _| 
because it strikes first at | 
the cause. And then con- 
quers the effect. Being an- 
tiseptic, it checks fermen- 
tation from which odors 


The Safe Antiseptic 


ant, it then dispels the odors themselves. 
If you have the slightest doubt about 
Listerine’s amazing power to deodorize, 
make this test. Rub a bit of onion on your 
hand. You know how hard this odor is to 
remove. Next apply Listerine clear. Im- 
mediately the odor disappears. Even the 
odor of fish yields to this treatment. 
Don’t take the chance of offending 
___ others, when, by sim- 
ply using Listerine 
halitosis can be pre- 
vented. Keep a bottle 
handy in home and 
office. And use it. 
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simply making a fool of you, until you 
got too boring at it? Why did you let 
them go on with it?” 

“‘T saw that was a mistake—after,”’ he 
said with a wry smile. “ But I thought— 
I thought that I would be able to catch 
on quickly. It looked so easy! And I 
did want to play. I have never played. 
You cannot understand what that 
means.” 

““You’ve played the violin,” she said 
flippantly, to hide a little uncomfortable 
feeling that the man’s unexpected sim- 
plicity was bringing her. 

“That is not play,” he said soberly. 
“Tf one is to be a great violinist, one 
must begin before one is as tall as a 
violin. That is why I never played as 
other children do; that, and the fact that 
we were poor Polish peasants. When my 
father and I landed in this country, all 
we had was my violin, and neither of us 
spoke a word of English. I learn quickly. 
You shall see that I learn quickly. But 
it is only since a little while that I am 
rich and famous, and there are so many 
things to learn. In the matter of clothes 
I took the advice of my tailor, who is 
supposed to be one of the best. I 
thought he knew. Now I see that he 
merely wanted to profit by my ignorance 
—as your friends did to-day, when they 
urged me to join them at their games.” 

“That isn’t the same thing,” she ob- 
jected. ‘Your tailor wanted to make 
money, while Ted and Arthur were only 
joking!” 

“Each took what he wanted,” said Jan 
Radko, still smiling his quiet smile. “‘My 
tailor wanted money, and your friends 
wanted fun.” 

Mary rose. ‘Let us go back to the 
others,”’ she said. It was the only retort 
she could think of. 

“Why?” he responded coolly. ‘They 
bore you as much as they do me. I 
have seen that.” 


HIS attack left her without any but 

the feeblest kind of retort. ‘What 
did you come up here for, if the people 
bore you?” 

“That is what I wondered about you, 
when I saw you in the car last night,” 
he shot back at her, and she recoiled 
from him at the suddenly urgent sound 
of his voice. ‘My reason is plain and 
simple—so simple as to be childish. 
Your reason is not so clear.” 

“Ts Nancy vour simple, childish rea- 
son?” she scoffed. 

He looked at her for a moment, then 
turned on his heel. ‘I agree with you,” 
he said in a colorless tone. “‘We had 
better go back to the others.” 

And the two went back, in a dangerous 
silence. Mary was hot with anger. How 
did this outsider have the right to ques- 
tion her presence among her friends? 
But the important thing was that she did 
not care where he classed her, and that he 
had the sublime conceit to think that she 
might care. Frantically she searched 
among her supply of scathing responses, 
and could find none that would suit the 
occasion. 

The party had progressed in their 
absence. Radko gave the scene before 
him a comprehensive glance. 

“T think I'll turn in,” he said without 
looking at Mary. ‘Will you excuse me?” 

‘Reluctantly,’ Mary purred. But he 
was gone. Ted and Arthur deserted 
their partners and pounced upon her, 
full of hilarious questions. What had 
she done to the tailor’s delight, out there 
on the porch? 

‘‘He’s retired,” said Mary dryly. ‘“‘The 
general note of debauchery was too much 
for him.” 

““You mean to say he has the face to 
get shocked at us, after the way his own 
clothes behave!” Ted exclaimed, sin- 
cerely scandalized. “We'll show him 
who’s the shocking one!” 

“Tf you can think of a way to show 
him,” said Mary, “I'll help you do it.” 

She did not stop to marvel at the words 
as they left her mouth. Her resentment 
against the Pole was not the lilting atti- 
tude of Ted and Arthur. She did not 
know why she was actuated by such 
a bitter desire to strike out at the man 
she had begun by pitying. 
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Ted gave a cry of jubilation « 
you will help us, after all! [I “a ~ 
he’d got you, like he got Nancy.” 

“What do you plan to do?” Mary 
asked, in a steely voice. , 

“T think,” said Arthur judicious, 
“there is nothing quite as appealing 
the frame-up act. 

“You remember, Mary, how Willi 
Van Alstyne came up one Labor Day 
and got everybody on edge with hs 
womanly ways and lecturing ys » 
how we were Sodom and Gomorn) 
put to jazz, until one night after everyone 
had gone to bed Betty Berry decoyed 
him into her room to rescue her from, 
mouse or something and I was Waiting 
outside and dashed in and denounce 





him in ringing tones that woke the hous 
who all rushed in to view his baseness.” | 

“And he never did hear the last of jt” 
Ted finished contentedly. ‘That's just 
the way to polish off our curly-headed 
friend’s little visit. No one here wa 
in on the Willie episode, so it will haye 
all the fresh appeal of a novelty.” 

“A novelty!” Mary choked. “It’s 
little too much of a novelty for me” 

“But your part is nothing!” Arthy 
assured her. “All you have to do 
get him in there and before you hay 
time to say a word I enter, ramping and 
roaring, and the scene is mine. Yoy 
said you’d do it! Are you going to back 
out just because I have the leading réle?” 

““Mary never backs out,” Ted re. 
buked her. 

It was true, Mary thought for a mo- 
ment of fleering scorn. Mary never 
backed out. Mary was the good sport; 
Mary was ‘“‘adaptable’’! Who was she 
to object if a proposed plan did not meet 
with her liking? 

“Of course—I never back out,” she 
said. ‘Come on, let’s discuss ways and 
means.” 

Arthur had already decided upon ways 
and means. 

“T know how to fix your bath-tub % 
the hot water can’t stop running,” he 
explained. “You wait until the tub fills 
and the water starts gushing generously 
over on the floor; then you fly for help. 
You fly to Radko because he’s nearest. 
And he will be, because Kitty won't be 
back—she never is. I will be waiting 
in Kitty’s room across the hall and the 
mirute your door closes I will dart across 
and bang on it in tones of outraged virtue. 
Once in, I will laugh hollowly at the bath- 
tub subterfuge and—”’ 

‘And turn it off, I hope,” said Mary. 
“What Jane will say—” 

“You know Jane doesn’t care what we 
do with the Shack as long as we don't 
set fire to it. So it’s all decided, and 
now let’s do our best to ruin this party 
so the crowd will go home.” 


‘THE party did not need much ruining. 

Most of the Kendall crowd had 
already disappeared in one direction 
or another and it was only a question of 
technicalities before the Rhodes con- 
tingent felt entitled to leave. The dance 
broke up at the cloyingly early hour of 
twelve, and soon after that Mary and 
Arthur were able to go over to the Shack 
with Ted’s promise that he would follow 
immediately. 

Ted meant to follow immediately, but 
he wanted to bring Nancy. However, 
Nancy was no longer to be found, and 
he roamed outside in search of her. 

Meanwhile, at the Shack, Mary and 
Arthur proceeded according to Arthur's 
fluid plans. Mary walked _ up-stalls 
loudly and Arthur crept in her wake. 
Mary’s room was at the head of the 
stairs and Kitty’s exactly opposite. Jam 
Radko’s was at the end of the corridor, 
and a line of light under the door showed 
the two plotters that their victim was 
still awake. : 

It was the work of a moment for Arthur 
to pussyfoot into Mary’s bathroom am 
tinker at the hot-water faucet with one 0 
the tools in his combination pocket-knife. 

“There,” he whispered triumphantly, 
popping the knife and something else 
into his pocket. ‘Heaven help the man 
who tries to stop what I’ve started! 

And he whisked himself away into the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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- Two exclusive new features 


in the /mproved Kotex 


HE Improved Kotex was two 
years in the making. When it 
was finally perfected, our enthusiasm 
for this remarkabie improvement 
decided a tremendous change in pro- 
duction: the doubling of our output 
to meet anticipated demand. As a 
result, you get the Improved Kotex, with its 
exclusive features, for less than you formerly 
paid, 
The New Exclusive Advantages 


In Kotex—and Kotex only—you get the new 
form-fitting shape, perfected after long re- 
search in our laboratories, after consultation 
with 27 women doctors, 83 nurses, 6 special- 
sts in feminine hygiene. 


Corners are scientifically rounded and 
tapered, by an exclusive process, so that the 
pad Is perfectly adjusted. However filmy or 
clinging your gown, it may now be worn 
withabsolute assurance of exquisite grooming 
~no bulk, no awkwardness will affect the 
smart outline of the costume. 


And the gauze wrapping is softer, the filler 
made flufier—through new methods per- 
fected by Kotex scientists, permitting a 
degree of comfort never before possible. 


ran 


| Form-fitting, non-detectable 
shape,with corners scientifically 
rounded and tapered to fit. Now 
the most clinging gowns may be 
worn without altering slender, 
smooth lines. 


Softer, fluffier — thus ending 


chafing and similar irritation. 


¢ 


seem eemeecosese 


All the qualities you have 
always known in Kotex are 
retained. 


Peeesseesseseses 
. 


Approved by Women Doctors, Nurses 


These important changes were made 
under the supervision of women doctors 
and nurses because they could appreciate 
your problems from a woman’s point of 
view as well as_ professionally. Their 
approval of each detail is particularly sig- 
nificant. And these improvements, which 


and—Prices Reduced 
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carry their enthusiastic endorsement, 
are obtainable in Kotex only. 


Former Exclusive Features 
Retained 


The remarkably absorbent powers 

of Kotex remain; the same pro- 
tective area is there. Cellucotton wadding 
which is exclusive to Kotex has all the ad- 
vantages of any waterproofed absorbent, 
plus its own unique qualities—5 times more 
absorbent than cotton—discards like tissue— 
you simply follow directions; it deodorizes 
thoroughly while being worn. 

You buy Kotex by name, without em- 
barrassment, without delay . . . in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. At all drug, dry 
goods and department stores. Supplied also 
through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by 
West Disinfecting Company. 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like 
the new Improved Kotex. 
Buy a box today to learn 
our latest and greatest 
contribution to woman’s 
hygienic comfort. 


KOTEX COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Blow in the Breeze! 


In the warm summer months, when 
you'd like to combine the pleasures of 
Bridge and other card games with the 
joy of the outdoors, you'll welcome 
“Clark Tiles,” the new card set which 
allows you to play on the beach, porch, 
lawn, ship deck, under electric fans, or 
anywhere you please. 

Clark Tiles consist of a full set of beau- 
tifully embossed tiles with regulation 


card markings. They are unsoilable— 
unbreakable—and unblowable. Four 
Clark Metal Folding Tile Racks, unique 
in designand essential to the fullenjoy- 
ment of the game, are included with the 
set, along with Auction Bridge rules 
and score pads.” ” All packed in hand- 
some leatherette case. % % Price $5.00 
Get your set today. % 7 On sale at all 
good shops, or write 


W.L. M. CLARK, 706 Gould Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





““No Change in the Rules — Just a Change in the Tools”’ 
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PAINTED SHADOWS 


(Continued from page 128) 


dark, empty spaces of Kitty’s room. 
Mary sat down on her bed and waited 
for the tub to run over. 

Arthur had pined for her to add a last 
artistic touch by costuming herself in 
negligée, but this she refused to do. 
And so she was still fully dressed when 
she banged on Jan Radko’s door. He 
opened to her immediately and she was 
surprised to see that he, too, was dressed, 
but no longer in the white Tuxedo. He 
had changed for a dark suit that was rela- 
tively innocuous. She noticed this detail 
automatically as she stammered out her 
prepared appeal for help. 

‘“No one else has come in yet,” she 
concluded, ‘‘or I wouldn’t bother you.” 

“T am sure of that,” Radko replied. 
‘Let us see what the trouble is.” 


HE led the way back down the hall 

and into her room, where she closed 
the door and braced herself for Arthur’s 
entrance. Radko went through into the 
bathroom. For a moment he examined 
the taps and then came back to her, a 
grim expression around his mouth. 

“You see, it won’t shut off,” said 
Mary nervously. 

“Tt is perfectly evident why it won’t 
shut off,’ Radko responded. ‘‘Some- 
one has taken out the top of the tap.” 

“The top of the tap! How funny!’ 
she ejaculated weakly. “I don’t under- 
stand mechanical details.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said. “But you 
should understand that you could not 
have turned on your tap without that 
part of it which is now gone.” 

There was a moment of bleak silence 
between them, broken by the hiss of the 
water that had decided to improve the 
situation by running fast. Mary’s self- 
control collapsed, and she whipped open 
the door. ‘Arthur!’ she called in wild 
tones. There was no response. 

“What are you doing?’”’ Jan Radko 
demanded behind her. 

“*Can’t you see?” she responded. “I’m 
calling the others!” 

Radko strode to her side and closed the 
door. “I thought,” he said very quietly, 
“that you said the others had not come 
in yet.” 

“Did I?” she fluttered. ‘I meant—” 

The rest of the sentence had flown 
somewhere and she paused to pursue it. 
The Pole spoke, in a voice that was even 


’ 


‘more quiet than before. 


“Why,” he said, “did you ask me to 
come in here?” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, ‘‘it’s all too stupid 
and silly—please open that door!” 

“Stupid and silly?” he repeated, a 
strong foreign accent coming into his 
voice for the first time. ‘“‘I suppose it is 
stupid and silly that I could not pick 
up my cues—especially when they were 
given to me with such clearness! I 
suppose I was stupid to think that you 
were different from the others!” 

“‘What are you talking about?” She 
tried to dart past him to the door, but 
he seized both her arms and forced her 
into a chair. His face was livid, his 
eyes dilated until they were almost 
black. 

‘““Do you know what you have done 
to me?” he blazed, his foreign accent 
intensifying. ‘‘ You did not want to talk 
seriously to-night on the porch; at least 
you shall listen seriously now. I accepted 
Nancy’s invitation for this week-end 
because I was curious. I wanted to see 
how they lived and what they were like, 
these aristocrats of whom I had heard 
and read. Almost immediately my curi- 
osity was satisfied; but by then something 
else was happening. When I first saw 
you on the train last night, it was as if 
fate spoke to me. You shone out from 
the others like a little golden angel. I 
did not know how long I must wait to 
tell you about it, but I tried to start to- 
night. I thought that—that an echo 
of the falling of the tree must have been 
heard. When you told me about my 
clothes, I could have fallen down and 
kissed your feet. It meant something, 
that you did not want to see them laugh 
at me! I came back here when I could 
no longer stand seeing you in the midst 
of all those painted shadows who think 
they are people; I came back and looked 
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over all my wardrobe to try and fy 
something you might like. | on 
changed my suit—do you sce?—and 
dreaming about you—until suddenly % 
came knocking at my door and calkd 
me into your room on a pretext $0 thip 
that you must have wanted me ty » 
through it. You probably think lin 
fool not to have followed your leqd- 
know I am a fool for what J] ie 
dreasned!”’ y 
“Yes, you were a fool,” Mary cried gy 
bitterly. ‘‘A fool not to see that I px 
the painted shadow!” . 
For suddenly she saw herself as gy 
was; an unreality that followed meanige 
lessly after the lives of others, 1, 
people whom Jan Radko did not cong 
real at least possessed themselves, ¢jj 
what they wanted with their lives, "She 
Mary, possessed not even herself. 
shadowed the lives of people she did yy 
care about and painted her shadow wit @ 
an imitation of their futility. And fy 
what reward? That she might contin: 
to be—a painted shadow. 
That was why Jan Radko’s eyes hj 
made her uncomfortable. It was againy 
this realization that she had fought alte 
their conversation on the piazza; had 
fought until she wanted to hurt him, ani 
had tried to do so by this silly trick, 






































O EXPLAIN the whole affair was ; 

joke gone wrong would be worse thy 
letting his supposition ride. “Tt meat 
something, that you did not want tox 
them laugh at me.” 

As she gasped at him in helpless despait 
a hubbub of voices came from outside 
There was a click of lights and a litte 
shriek in Kitty’s most girlish manner 

“Tf this isn’t too sweet! Her’ 
Arthur asleep on my bed like Romeo «a 
Juliet’s tomb! Isn’t that too romantic- 
he knows I’m out with another man, x 
he drowns his sorrows—” 

Mary leaped past Radko, opened the 
door and exploded across the hall in 
Kitty’s room. Without mercy she pull! 
Arthur into the hall before he wa 
scarcely awake and thrust him into tle 
water that had followed her over th 
door-sill. 

“Turn off that water!” she shrieked. 

Mechanically Arthur somnambulatel 
past Radko through steaming pools a 
into the bathroom, whence squeaks 0 
anguish testified that undoing his handi 
work had waked him up. He wate 
out again, murmuring that his hand wi 7 
scalded for life and that somebody woull 
have to pay for their baseness. 

And then a new voice boomed its Wa 
upon the scene—Ted’s. 

“T say, whoever’s up there,” he calle 
from the foot of the staircase. “Drop 
minor scandals and get in on thir 
Nancy and I are engaged!” s 

It was just the right touch to divety 
the batteries of Kitty and the Ashky 
Blairs before they were fully trained 
the submerged situation of Mary’s rou 
They rushed to the banisters, followed ' 
Arthur, who was obviously glad to #* 
out of the radius of Mary’s stony stat 
It was indeed a novelty that Ted h 
sprung upon them; a situation that 
manded details and proofs. : 

The latest rumors had a story all oe 
pared which they recited with the 9° 
usually saved for talking about othe) 
Ted had found Nancy on the point 
throwing herself in the lake bec 
Radko had deserted her for Mary. Th 
sequel was obvious to anyone who kn‘ . 
Ted’s delicate chivalry. : 

“‘ \ heart caught on the rebound ala! 
did intrigue me,” he said pensive'ys 
“Come on—let’s go wake everyone : 
and have an announcement-party:  & 

Mary was left alone with Radko and si 
forgotten hot-water gutters in her 100 

““Now they have found a new gam | 
said the Pole softly. ‘Why dont) 
join them?” call 

“I’m through with joining them, ™ 
Mary, and her words echoed finality 
resolve. ‘‘Good night!” ‘ 

He came nearer to her and ret 
looking down upon her. “Why dict’ 
you explain . . . that you and Art 
were merely playing a joke? 


(Concluded on page 135) 
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HIS modern hand lug- 

gage meets the exacting 
demands of sports enthu- 
siasts and travelers and is 
seen at the smart resorts 
the world over. 


These light-weight bags 
of matchless utility are 
ideal for a world tour or 
week-end trip and express 
the ultimate in conven- 
ience and carrying capacity. 


the finest leathers and ma- 
terials, may be had in a 
variety of styles, sizes and 
colors and feature the 
quick opening and secure 
closing afforded by the 
Talon Fastener. 


The better luggage and 
department stores show a 
range of Zipp-O-Grips re- 
tailing from $5.00 upward. 

Illustrated catalog and 


name of store nearest you 
gladly sent on request. 


MAX DAMM COMPANY, Inc. 


88 St. Francis Street 


Dept. H Newark, N. J. 


Zipp-O-Grips, made of 
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Motorists’ Eyes 


Eyes strained by hours at the wheel and irritated 
by exposure to sun, wind and dust are instantly 
relieved by Murine. It soothes away the tired, 
burning feeling; clears up the bloodshot condition. 
Carry it with you on motor trips to refresh and 
protect your eyes. 


Also keep a bottle of Murine in your locker at the 
country club for use after golf, tennis, swimming 
and other sports. 
ficial lotion costs but 60c. Try it! 


A month's supply of this bene- 


)RINE 


EYES 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 
» 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
pe :0° *EyeBeauty”L]' “EyeCare”’ 
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JOSHUA’S VISION 


(Continued from page 47) 


woven by God or man, bound him to the 
making of boots? He could find no 
answer. If he wanted to retain his health 
and reason, he must give up the making 
of boots. He was a free man. Again he 
obeyed, as he always had done, the mys- 
terious Decree. 

He went to the Isle of Man. Ever 
since his father’s rise to power, the 
Fendicks and the Suttons had spent 
their month’s annual summer holiday 
in the Isle of Man. There, in the peace 
of his accustomed boarding-house—it 


| was out of the tourist season—he worked 


out the details of his retirement from 
active interest in the business of Messrs. 
Swan & Company. And while thus con- 
sciously engaged, he suffered from the 
curious affliction of the sub-conscious 
mind. Pictures of the Lion of Gibraltar, 
the rock of Monaco, Vesuvius, the high 
arcaded frontage of Algiers, emerged, 
sun-capped, from the dense fog of his 
memory. They had no relation with the 
Redesdale Road. They were elusive 
visions awakening an unknown nostalgia; 
a craving for a purer and diviner air— 
an air not impregnated with the smell of 
boots... .. 


N THE dismal bamboo-and-wicker- 

work furnished lounge of the boarding- 
house he was idly turning over the pages 
of a three-months-old Jilustrated Weekly— 
when he became aware of a sudden in- 
terest in the photograph of a street 
scene in Yokohama. He passed it over to 
his son, Sutton, now a boy of twenty, 
whom he had brought with him for 
company. 

‘*T should like to see that.” 

“Why don’t you?” he said. “You can 
afford it.” 

“Yes. I can afford it. 
come with me?” 

The boy stared incredulously at his 
father for a second or two. Then he 
leaped to his feet. 

“Would I come? Would I go to 
Japan? Would I have the time of my 
life?” He drew a cigarette from his 
case, stamped the end against the metal 
cover, and threw it away. ‘‘You’re not 
serious, Dad, are you?” 

Joshua caught a spark of his son’s 
excitement. 

“T don’t see why I shoulcn’t be,” he 
said. 

Thus from this glimpse of conical- 
hatted men and kimono - and - comb 
adorned ladies, did the sub-conscious 
self of Joshua Fendick, stimulated by his 
boy’s enthusiasm, cast off its veiling 
clouts and spring into being as a self 
vividly conscious. Thus did the real 
romance of Joshua Fencick have its 
origin. 

Joshua retired with his fortune from 
active participation in the doings of 
Messrs. Swan & Company, sailed round 
the world with Sutton, under the personal 
conduct of a great tourist agency, having 
first given instructions to an Eminent 
Firm to find him and furnish him a suit- 
able house in London against his return. 

And thus it happened that Joshua 
Fendick, whose childhood had _ been 
passed in a dank and smelly kitchen, 
stood by the fire in his water-color- 
hung drawing-room, awaiting his guests 
—all friends and acquaintances of travel, 
invited to the house-warming of his 
brand new, and in some ways, discon- 
certing house. 


Would you 


HE door opened and a man-servant 

announced Mrs. Dale. She came 
forward smiling, hands outstretched, like 
an old acquaintance. 

“T know I’m first, but I came early 
to see if you wanted me for anything.” 

Joshua thanked her. “The butler 
seems to think everything’s all right.” 

“That’s good,” she said brightly. 
“You'll forgive me if I feel a qualm of 
responsibility.” She sat by the fire and 
warmed her hands. ‘Can I have a 
cigarette?” 

Joshua offered his case. 

“T’m awfully grateful to you for help- 
ing me, Mrs. Dale,” said he, bending 
over her with the lighted match. “I 
shouldn’t have known how to arrange 
all these stiff-uns round the table.” 





She laughed. “The stiff-uns will be 
very useful to you and the young man 
Sutton. They'll open doors for youx—* 
She put up a hand—“Oh, no, | know 
what you were going to say. I dont 
mean doors of dukes and duchesses, Let 
us say, the park gates of attractive 
avenues leading to places of human 
interest. You must join a London club 
mustn’t you? Not any old Noahs Ark 
but a club where you'll get to knoy 
decent men. You were talking of golf 
the other day: Py 

“T suppose I'll have to come to it” 
said the old football gladiator and East 
Anglian champion middle-weight boxer 

“Of course, you will,” she decreed 
“And you'll have to find people to put 
you up for a decent golf club. Same 
with racing, as you’re fond of it—Sap. 
down and so forth. There are als 
attractive women in this little town of 
London.” 

“T’m an old codger,” said he. “Yoy 
can cut ’em out.” 

She rose and laughed in his face. And 
when Robina Dale laughed, it was a 
very frank and merry laugh. She was a 
tallish, big-boned woman, with a suf. 
ficient covering of flesh to save her from 
awkward angularity; swarthy, large. 
featured, with dark brown eyes, both 
piercing and humorous, and beautiful 
teeth set in a generous mouth. Her 
black hair was cropped behind according 
to the fashion of the day. A woman by 
no means beautiful; but gifted with an 
arresting personality, all feminine in 
her scrupulously tasteful and rich, though 
unostentatious, attire, and in the un- 
expected curves of her big-boned frame, 
and in the adroitness of her mind, and 
in the soft contralto of her voice; and 
yet masculine in her impression of inde 
pendence and efficiency, and in a physical 
aitribute or two, notably in the large 
hands with their spatulate fingertips 





OSHUA’S life at Trenthampton had 

been lived apart from women. Those 
he had met had bored him exceedingly. 
For the most part they had been stencil 
reproductions of his wife, Arabella. Prac- 
tically on his second Odyssey, he had 
entered a new world. 

“Cut out women?” she cried. “In 
some ways I should like to, but not in 
the way you mean. If you think you're 
going to lead the idle life of a perfectly 
young and well-to-do widower in London, 
and be remote from women’s molestations, 
you’re mistaken. We can’t cut ’em out, 
my poor friend.” 

“Of course, if they were all like you—” 
cried Joshua. 

Whereupon she laughed again. __ 

“After dinner is the time for making 
declarations. Before dinner there’s the 
danger of their being taken as serious.” 

“You know what I meant,” said 
Joshua, somewhat embarrassed. 

She touched his shoulder. ‘Of course, 
I did. You’ve remembered the cocktails, 
haven’t you?” ? 

He tapped his forehead. “Yes—l 
wrote it down. . . . How stupid of me! 
Have one now?” 1 

“We can wait,” she said, checking his | 
movement to the bellpush. “Let every 
thing be done decently and in order. 4 

“Tt’s this order that worries me, 
said Joshua with a grin. “If you 
hadn’t put it into my head I shoulds' 
have thought of it. The big things | 
can do all right—at least I think $0. 
I’ve been accustomed to ’em. It’s the 
little things. How was I to know, unti 
you told me, that one didn’t wear a pa 
in the knot of one’s tie? I’d wom! 
like that from the day I was marm 
a diamond pin—a wedding present from 
my wife’s people. How was I to —, 

“You've got eyes, haven’t you? ask 
Robina Dale. 


, . ane fo 
“Ves—but not trained eyes, he 


» He 


plied. ‘“That’s the devil of it. 

spread himself out before her. I hope 

I’m all right in this kit? .. . 
“Tmmaculate 


She approved smilingly. 
evening dress.” ’ 
“ wonder,” said he, thoughtfully, : 
made a half turn and back, and = 
the end of his cigarette into the 

(Continued on page 133) 
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JOSHUA’S VISION 


(Coniinved frem page 132) 


“J wonder why a woman like you should 
put yourseli to all this bother about me.” 

She smiled. “To gain the friendship 
of an honest man.” a 

“T’m honest enough,” he said with a 
Jeasant seriousness. “I don’t think 
I've done a dirty trick in all my life. My 
old father saw to that. He wasn’t very 
fussy or afiectionate—demonstrative, if 
you know what I mean—but he brought 
me up in the fear of God and. . . .” He 
passed his hand across the crease in his 
forehead—a gesture with which an 
amused and interested Robina was be- 
coming familiar. ‘I’m getting his 
exact words—I’ve heard them since I 
was so high—‘The pointing finger 
of the world’s contempt.’ That’s a good 
saying, isn’t it? It sort of runs in one’s 
head. ‘The pointing finger of the world’s 
contempt.’ So I’ve done my best to 
keep clear of it. But I can’t see there’s 
anything more to me. Looking at it by 
and large, it’s just the pride of the class I 
sprang from. But otherwise—I know 
nothing about anything except making 
boots, and I’m sick of that. That’s 
why I wanted to know why you should 
worry about me. I’ve been all round the 
world, and the more I’ve seen the less I 
know. I only know how to make boots, 
and that can’t interest anybody on God’s 
earth.” 

Robina looked up at him. 

“You can do much better than that, 
my dear man.” 

“What?” 

“You can make friends,” said Robina. 

“Tm afraid I haven’t made many,” he 
said ruefully. 

“Because you haven’t taken the 
trouble. Neither boots nor friends are made 
by just sitting down and doing nothing.” 


> 


OSHUA was assimilating the truth 

of this apothem when his guests 
began to arrive. Sir John and Lady 
Baldo, he an ex-Sheriff of the City of 
London, and both irradiated by an air of 
rosy prosperity; Mr. Fenton Hill, who 
hunted foxes and collected illuminated 
missals; and Lady Evangeline Hill, a 
pretty woman who took life humorously; 
Miss Sadie Groves, the light comedy 
actress; Victor Spens, a shriveled youngish 
man, with a puckish manner, ex-diplo- 
matist and man-about-town; Sir Gilbert 
Illington, eminent architect, Lady Illing- 
ton and their pretty daughter; the Arch- 
deacon of Haxton and Mrs. Rogers, his 
wife; and young Sutton Fendick. 
Robina Dale, sitting in the place of 
hostess, smiled with satisfaction on the 
gathering which had obeyed her vicarious 
Summons. She felt the pretty thrill 
of one who has achieved a minor artis- 
ic masterpiece. All these diverse per- 
sonalities met on one acknowledged 
common ground—in fact, many grounds, 
including the deck of the Carynthia, 
which had carried them all happily round 
the world. Joshua could exchange remi- 
niscences with his neighbor of the Galle 
Face Hotel in Colombo, the dizzying 
streets of Yokohama, the surf of Hono- 
lulu, and the crude habits of unsym- 
pathetic fellow passengers. . . . 


EY ERY one of the guests could be 
useful to Joshua in the ways which 
Robina had indicated; to the young man 
Sutton, too, from whom the voyage had 
knocked off many rough corners. Left 
to himself, Joshua would never have 
thought of such an opportunity of shap- 
ing not only his social existence, but of 
reshaping any kind of existence at all. 
He knew nobody in London, not even 
People in the class into which he had 
married, and thenceforward had _ his 
Provincial being. It was the pathetic 
oneliness of father and son on board the 
Carynthia that had first attracted Robina 
to them. She had frightened Joshua out 
of his life on the fourth day of the 
Voyage by marching up to him and 
eeucelly asking him what he was 
nn in that galley. Within an hour 
ck had found an answer to her question. 
€ had gone to Lady Baldo, in whose 
party she was traveling, with the news 
that she had found a pet lamb whom she 
Was going to mother. The fact of her 
ing about ten years younger than the 


‘amb didn’t matter. She tied a blue 
ribbon round his neck and led him be- 
wildered into the Baldo circle. Sir John 
vaguely remembered having met him 
during the war on some committee, and, 
with a mingling of jocularity and respect 
for the late head of a great business, 
introduced him to somebody else as a 
Captain of Industry. Thus, thanks to 
Robina Dale, he made his entrance into 
pleasant society. Sutton followed, with 
modern youth’s keener sense of values 
in his wake. The boy had read, even in 
the past few months, more books than 
his father had read in his life. He was 
acutely and self-consciously observant of 
the manners of the big world that lay 
calm in the assurance of its social perfec- 
tion, far above the defiant yet uneasy 
conventions of the Redesdale Road. 

Robina looked down the table. Yes. 
This cheery and successful gathering was 
her work. ... She wished that she 
herself, and not the experts of the 
Eminent Firm, had taken in hand the 
decoration of the house, and wondered 
whether others would notice its bleak 
lack of personality, of love, of intimate 
touches, of things obviously cherished. 
Her architect neighbor, Sir Gilbert Illing- 
ton, answered her thought. 

‘All this doesn’t seem to fit in with 
our host,”’ said he. 

“What do you think would?” 

“Something more Victorian. Bigger, 
friendlier, more comfortable. A snowy 
table-cloth, red damask wall-paper, with 
an oil portrait or two of portly gentlemen 
and insipid ladies and some dark studies 
of still life.” 

She smiled ironically, loyal to Joshua, 
in that she would not betray his childlike 
faith in the Eminent Firm. 

Joshua was well placed between Lady 
Baldo and Lady Evangeline Hill. With 
the one he could discuss the exotic food 
of strange lands; with the other he shared 
a common interest in the Turf. 


S ACTING hostess Robina bade fare- 
well to the departing guests, among 
murmurs of thanks and congratulations. 
Joshua beamed. He had made several 
pleasant informal engagements during the 
evening. He was to dine soon with the 
Baldos, to lunch on Thursday at the St. 
James’s Club with Victor Spens, and to 
find a seat in Lady Evangeline’s box for 
the Grand National. Sutton, too, had 
received invitations to more frivolous 
entertainments. 

““A great success,” Robina declared. 
“A perfect dinner. Perfect service. 
Everybody enjoyed themselves.” 

Joshua agreed. It had been far pleas- 
anter than he had anticipated. For 
one thing, he hadn’t known what these 
brand-new servants were capable of. And 
TEN ks 

‘And then, what?” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

She lingered a while in idle talk; then 
announced her departure. Sutton moved 
to the door. 

“T’'ll see about a taxi for you.” 

“T’'ll do that,”’ said his father. 
get off to bed.” 

The boy laughed, took leave of Robina, 
as he held open the door for the two elders 
to pass out. They went down the soft- 
carpeted stairs. A servant stood in the 
hall. 

“Taxi, madam?” 

“Not just yet,’ said Joshua. ‘You 
don’t mind, do you? Just a quarter of 
an hour’s peace and a quiet drink in the 
library?” 

She assented graciously. It was early 
and she had nothing to do. She entered 
the formally though comfortably fur- 
nished room and took up her position on 
the high leather-covered fender seat, 
while he busied himself with the mixing of 
whiskies and soda. She glanced around. 

“‘T suppose you know you’ve got some 
quite good Morlands here.” 

“T didn’t know. What are Morlands?” 

“Morland was the great genre painter 
from whose pictures all these colored 
prints were taken.” 

“Thanks,” said Joshua, handing her 
the glass and pushing a little table within 
her reach. “I’m deadly ignorant. I 

(Continued on page 134) 
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don’t let it out to other people, but I do 
to you. Morland.” He scanned one or 
two near by for some moments. ‘ You 
say he was a great fellow. Well, do you 
know, I like ’em. By gum, yes! I hadn’t 
bothered to look at ’em before.” He sat 
beside her. ‘Do you really think the 
dinner was a success?” 

She smiled. “Ofcourse, Ido. Why not?” 

He passed a hand over his thatch of 
short red hair, and the furrow deepened 
across his brow. 

“‘T suppose it was, ina way. Anybody 
with money and good-will and a friend 
like you can give people enough to eat 
and drink and pair them off properly. . . . 
It’s not that. . . . It’s something to do 
with myself. I’ve been to a good many 
men’s dinners. When the host’s a dud, 
the thing falls flat. When he’s alive and 
has his touch on everybody there it goes 
with a swing. .. .” 

“Tt went like a whole combination of 
swings and roundabouts,” she assured 
him, whereat he laughed. 

“Well . . . I wish I could say what I 
mean.” He pondered for a moment. 
“T’m with these people but not of them. 
When once we get off our narrow com- 
mon track, I feel lost. They have some- 
thing which I haven’t. It isn’t the three 
B’s—birth, breeding and brains. I can 
muddle along without them. It’s some- 
thing else.” He rose with an impatient 
gesture. “And I’m damned if I know 
what it is.” 

Robina lit a cigarette. ‘‘ How long have 
you felt like this?” 

“Ever since I saw that white palace in 
India which I’d never heard of and every- 
body talked so much about—wait a bit— 
the Taj Mahal... .” 

The woman and the artist suddenly felt 
cold and drew a short breath. 

‘‘Look at those Morlands again.” 

“Eh?” 

“Look at them.” 

He obeyed mechanically. 

“What do you think of them?” 

“T’ve told you. They’re lovely.” 

“So is the Taj Mahal, and Michael 
Angelo’s Pieta—the Virgin with the 
Dead Christ on her knees—in St. Peter’s 
at Rome, which you didn’t seem very 
much interested in, and the sea-gulls 
flashing over that bit of cobalt blue I 
remember pointing out to you in the 
Indian Ocean. ... That’s one thing 
all these people—or most of them—have 
got instinctively, which you don’t seem 
to have—an ordinary sense of beauty. 
A sense of beauty as necessary to decent 
life as air, or water, or pity, or fear... .” 

“Tl have to think that out,” said 
Joshua seriously. 

She laughed, and, being a woman of 
tact, turned the conversation to more 
comfortable topics until she took her 
leave. When she had gone, Joshua had 
one more scrutiny of the Morlands and 
then lit an old pipe and sat down before 
the fire until it was long extinct, review- 
ing the forty-odd drab and colorless years 
of his life and seeming to stand half- 
baffled on the brink of a new and rosily 
nebulous world. 

There had always been a deep, inner 
dissatisfaction with existence; a dim sub- 
consciousness of something unknown to- 
ward which he had groped.... He 
remembered he had tried in vain to find 
it at a hectic revivalist meeting many 
years ago. Beauty... Taj Mahal— 
white wings against a blue sea.... 
These warm old prints of the great fellow, 
Morland. He spent half an hour looking 
into them. Yes, by God! There was 
something abouts them that hit him 
somewhere. Why hadn’t he been hit be- 
fore? Then there rose up from the mists 
of Time a queer fact. He had won a prize 
at school for free-hand drawing... . 
Surely there was some connection. .. . 

Shivering with cold he went up to bed, 
not knowing what to make of an unprec- 
edented experience. 


wit prompted Joshua to begin to 
play about with a lump of moist 
clay he never knew. Sheer instinct, per- 
haps, to relieve boredom by doing some- 
thing. Robina’s studio was austere, 
business-like, and even messy. 
Robina was late. He was there by 


appointment, ten-thirty, for the last 
sitting, she hoped, for his bust. A maid 
had conveyed Madam’s apologies. Called 
out unexpectedly, she would be back as 
soon after ten-thirty as possible. Would 
Mr. Fendick mind waiting? Mr. Fendick, 
having nothing to do, waited. 

Suddenly his eye fell on something he 
did not remember having seen before. 
It was a rough clay study of a half- 
draped nude. The back was toward him. 
He turned it round on its pivot and the 
front was practically formless, being 
buried in the mass. But, turned again, 
the back was complete enough to strike 
him with a curious sense of beauty. 
There were the delicate curves of the up- 
per body, the slanting line of the spine 
melting into the round daintiness of the 
hips, and the indication of slender limbs. 
He stared at it for a long time. An in- 
sane idea passed through his mind. It 
was perfect as it was. Another touch 
would spoil it. 

He sat down on a straight-backed chair 
and scratched his head. He was a 
practical man, and, unconscious of a 
vague introspective habit, instinctively 
sought ,the why and wherefore of unusual 
emotion. . . . What was there then in 
these roughly moulded contours of shoul- 
ders and back and hips that held him 
fascinated? He was greatly puzzled. 
There was something of uncanny tender- 
ness, wistfulness in the exquisite back. 


I? WAS then that his glance fell on the 

nice little block of damp clay. It was 
then that he said to his stupid self: ‘It 
can’t be so difficult to make things out of 
it.” It was then that he took a lump in 
his fingers and began idly to fashion a 
crude little man. It was then that, 
happening to look toward the fascinating 
back of the nude study, he felt a sudden 
extraordinary shiver running from the 
roots of his hair all down his spine. And 
it was then that, kneading the clay with 
his strong hands, in spite of missing 
fingers, that he began idiotically to try to 
copy the thing of beauty that stood before 
his eyes. 

Time passed. Robina blew in like a 
whirlwind. ‘‘My dear friend! Do for- 
give me. I couldn’t help it.... But 
what the devil are you doing?” 

He turned sheepishly, holding out help- 
less, clay-soiled fingers, and grinned. 

“‘T hope you don’t mind. I was putting 
in time. I don’t think I’ve done any 
damage.” 

“Except to yourself,” she laughed. 
“Go and clean yourself up.” 

When he returned, she jerked her chin 
toward the clay he had been moulding. 

““When did you learn to do that?” 

“What?” he asked. 

“That.” She pointed. “It’s utterly 
wrong, of course, and the way you think 
you can do it is idiotic. But there’s 
something in it.... You've got a 
feeling. ... Why didn’t you tell me 
before?” 

“‘T never tried before,’ said Joshua. 

“You’re a queer man,” she said. 
“What made you try now?” 

“That girl’s back. It sort of struck 
me that I’d like to try to copy it.”” He 
looked awhile at the statuette. ‘‘There’s 
something about it that knocks me.” 

Robina threw hat and fur coat on a 
chair. “That child’s back, if it interests 
you, is the cause of my being late. I 
thought she was ill yesterday afternoon, 
and bundled her off after she had been 
sitting for ten minutes. She almost wept, 
swore she was all right and would come 
at nine this morning. She didn’t come. 
At half past somebody rang me up. 
She couldn’t come, was taken ill, and 
they’d had to send for the doctor. Well, 
there was this girl who had been sitting 
naked here—in this beastly cold studio 
yesterday afternoon—a dear little girl— 
I'll tell you about her, if you’d like to 
know—down with something. So I went 
to her place, not far away, and found her 
in a beastly icy little top room with a 
raging temperature. Luckily the doctor 
was there, about to get her to St. George’s 
Hospital. So I had to cart her off to a 
nursing-home. That takes time with the 
only telephone available in a shop at the 

(Continued on page 135) 
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JOSHUA’S VISION 


(Continued from page 134) 


end of the street. And there she is with 
pneumonia. That’s why I’m late.” 

She crossed the room and unhooked 
her brown holland smock from its peg. 

““Let’s get to work.” 

“Tf you’re feeling upset, please don’t 
worry about me,” said Joshua. ‘‘My 
time’s yours. Any old hour... any 
old day. .. .” 

Robina dropped the garment on the 
floor. ‘Perhaps you’re right. I could 
force myself to concentrate if there were 
any necessity. But I’d rather not. It 
didn’t occur to me that you’d under- 
stand.” 

“‘T don’t think I’m such a fool as all 
that,” said Joshua. “I can tell when 
people aren’t fit for their job. I’ve had to 
do with ’em in thousands. Oh, yes, my 
dear,” he went on, noticing a quick little 
frown on her dark brow, ‘I’m quite 
aware that making boots by machinery 
and making things like these’’—he waved 
a hand around—‘‘are two _ entirely 
different things. But if I can order a 
boot-operative with something on his 
n‘rves to go away and play for a bit and 
come back to the machine when he’s 
better, how much more reason have I to 
say it to you? This fellow has a trained 
touch on his wheel, but a mechanical 
touch. Yours is a touch from God knows 
where.” 

She sat down and regarded him with a 
humorous gleam in her eyes. 

““You’re always springing surprises on 
me nowadays.” 

“How?” he asked. 

She replied obliquely. ‘‘Your argu- 
ment is perfectly logical. I should only 
potter about nervously with your head 
and perhaps wipe out of it the one thing 
that’s right. What that one thing is, 
God knows; I don’t. It’s all luck or, as 
you say, instinctive touch. But for 
goodness’ sake don’t let us get on to the 
psychology of artistic creation.” 

Joshua stuck his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets. “Say that again.” 

“The psychology of artistic creation.” 

“Ves. Sounds all right. But what 
does it mean?” 

She did her best to put what, even to 


her, an artist, was but a vague tran- 
scendental concept into plain, almost 
school-child terms. 

“‘That’s interesting,” said Joshua with 
a deepening of the furrow across his 
forehead. “I never thought of think- 
ing about things in that way.’ He 
pulled out his watch. ‘Gosh! it’s past 
twelve. Come out and have a bit of 
lunch with me somewhere. We can 
carry on this talk. Besides, I’d like to 
know some more about that poor little 
girl with the back!” 

But Robina couldn’t lunch. She had 


an engagement at twelve-thirty and work | 


to do as long as the light lasted. He 


could stay ten minutes longer if he liked. | 
There wasn’t much | 


The little sick girl? 
to say about her after all. Her name 
was Susan—Susan Keene. She made her 
living as a program girl at theatres. 
For extra pocket-money she sat now and 
then as a model. 

“That sort of thing?” 

“Why not? But as a matter of fact, 
she doesn’t. The professional models 
for the nude are a race apart.” 

‘I’m glad of that,” said Joshua. 

‘Good Lord, why?” she asked, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Do you think her back belongs 
to you?” 

“No. But the thing’s so innocent and 
childlike. I shouldn’t like to think. . . .” 

“But, my dear man,” she cried, 
“‘you’re talking like your grandmother. 
Don’t you know that the standard of 
virtue among artists’ models is certainly 
equal to that among marchionesses?”’ 


“That may be taken two ways,” said | 


Joshua. 

“Now you're talking like a wicked 
grandfather.” 

As Joshua had met neither of his 
grandfathers or heard much about them, 
he remained silent. ‘How old is the poor 
kid?” he asked after a pause. 

“About three or four-and-twenty.” 

“‘Can’t I do anything for her ?” 

“No,” said Robina. ‘You can’t. 
I’m doing all that’s necessary.” 
The front door-bell rang 
“That’s my appointment.” 

(To be continued) 


sharply. 


PAINTED SHADOWS 


(Concluded from page 130) 


“Because I was ashamed!” Mary 
blazed. ‘‘I didn’t do it for a joke; it was 
even worse than that. I did it because 
you had made me ashamed; without 
knowing why, you saw that I belonged 
here no more than you. I’ve not been 
happy, but I didn’t know why until you 
came and showed me that I was a painted 
shadow—as much worse than the others 
as you thought I was better. Do you 
blame me for wanting to hurt you—to 
hurt you as you hurt me?” 

Jan Radko stood very still. ‘Last 
night you took pity on me and spoke to 


FORECASTS 


me at the table. To-night you wanted 
to protect me from the ridiculousness of 
my clothes; and then you wanted to 
hurt me. It seems as if—after all—when 
the tree fell in the forest it was heard .. .”’ 

She met the declaration of his look 
with the promise of her eyes. “TI can 
learn no more—now. You have taught 
me enough for one evening.” 

He bowed. ‘‘That is hope. I 
sleep with it. Good-night.” 

As he went to the door, Mary called 
after him, “Oh, I say ... you don’t 
wear white shoes with a dark suit!” 


shall 


OF HAIR-DRESSERS 


(Concluded from page 95) 


About the future, I think the mode will 
be a tight coiffure with a small effect. 
The fluffiness at the sides will go and the 
curves at the back of the neck will be 
filled up more in the idea of a primitive 
Greek or Egyptian. 


ENEGAS of West 46th Street says: 

Women have tried for six hundred 
years to do what they want to, and have 
at last come into their own. They now 
enter the same businesses and professions 
as men do, and every one will admit that 
the hairpin would be ridiculous for a 
lawyer or a Wall Street man. I am in 
favor of the bob, the clothes of nowadays 
demand it, but the individual type of the 
woman must be studied. 


HARLES BOCK of East 57th Street 
says: The sketch I have sent shows 
a characteristic coiffure picturing the 
new feminine tendency in hair-dressing. 
The wave is a very soft one, toward the 


face, and the curls in the back of the 
head are natural-looking. 


CGNSTANTINE of West goth Street 

says: I say, without reservation, bob. 
The bob will remain with us and will 
continue to grow in favor with smart 
women. Only by cutting the hair to 
conform with the natural head-line may 
the neatness of line be obtained needed 
to complete the silhouette of to-day. The 
bob is one of woman’s greatest blessings. 
With this fundamental as a beginning it is 
possible to wave the hair in such a way 
as to emphasize the best features of a 
woman’s physiognomy. Long hair is 
only attractive on a few types of women; 
the Spanish type, the tall willowy type 
with a beautiful shade of hair and a 
lightness in weight which permits the 
hair to be drawn tightly over the forehead 
and arranged in a small knot at the nape. 
To bob the hair is a safe rule to follow, 
provided a competent hair-dresser does 
the work. The few exceptions prove this. 








PALM BEACH 


Fascinating 
Hands | 


Your hands can always 
remain as youthful and 
fascinating as your face if 
you will only give them the 
same attention and care. 


ROSE NAIL ENAMEL 
ee 





PEGGY SAGE 
ROSE NAIL ENAMEL 


An exquisite liquid nail 
polish that transforms the 
finger tips to tiny scintil- 
lating jewels, in any shade 
desired. Impervious to 
water stains or discolor- 
ation. 
$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 
per box 


PEGGY SAGE 
NICOTINE REMOVER 
Instantly removes nico- 
tine, ink and all other 
stains from the fingers. 

$1.00 


The complete line of Peggy 
Sage Hand Preparations ob- 
tainable at all leading shops. 


Ploy Sage 


NEW YORK 
SOUTHAMPTON 











HARPER’S BAg 
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For TOWN and country wear, the smart woman must have protection against rain ee 
i willbe promptly referred to 
—without the penalty of an ordinary appearance... Duro Gloss “Gray Day”’ Coats so exclusive manufacturere. 


perfectly fill this need . . . Parisian inspiration coupled with American practicability 


. in a wide range of lovely pastel shades Duro Gloss ‘‘Gray Day’’ and Sport Coats. easy, 


RAINCOAT FABRIC mn | 


J. C. HAARTZ COMPANY + New Haven, Con 








